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Toxicity Research 


on tissues grown in the Laboratory 


lodine and Dentinol 


in comparative tests on living tissue 
show the following results: 


Tissues grow in Dentinol in a dilution of | to 50 
Tissues grow in Iodine in a dilution of | to 400 


This indicates that a dilution of Dentinol | to 50 is as 
free from tissue destroying action as a dilution of Iodine 
1 to 400. 

In the treatment of PYORRHEA the agents having the 
highest germicidal efficiency with minimum tissue destroy- 
ing properties should be selected. 


DENTINOL MEETS THESE REQUIREMENTS 
AS SHOWN BY THE TESTS 


Being first in Toxicity Research the DENTINOL and 
PYORRHOCIDE METHOD of treating Pyorrhea has 
advanced another step in substantiating its claim to the 
Recognized Standard Treatment. 


Write today for our latest booklet ‘‘Efficiency of 
Therapeutic Agents’’ in the treatment of PYOR- 
RHEA. If requested, a 50c bottle of Dentinol for 
experimental use will be included with our 
compliments. 


The Dentinol and Pyorrhocide Co. 


Incorporated 


110-112 West 40th St. New York, N. Y. 
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The Solder Situation 
in Some Laboratories 


Competition among dental 
laboratories is keen. Some pro- 
prietors contend that it forces 
them to choose between “‘shut- 
ting up shop’’ or using inferior 
golds, to ““come out with a living 
profht’’. 















It is not our function to formulate a code of ethics or to 
advise laboratories what to do, under such aggravating 
conditions. 










It is conceivable, however, that if all dentists were 
awake to their patient’s welfare—with which their own is 
indissolubly bound—they would pay more if necessary (it 
really is NOT necessary) and demand Ney’s Dental Golds 
and Solders! | 












In the last analysis, it is the patients who pay the bills. 
If they knew it, do you think that they would condone 
the use of meretricious golds by laboratories? No, indeed; 
as little as they would let you use them, Doctor! Will 
you think this over? You will want to hie to the labora- 
tory and demand that, for your work, Ney’s products must 
be used. Reliable dealers the world over carry Ney’s. 
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UNVEILING OF THE AMERICAN 


MILLER MEMORIAL 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, DEC. 8, 1915 


BOUT three hundred 
dentists assembled on 

the campus of the Ohio State 
University, at 2 P.M. of the 
second day of the meeting of 
the Ohio State Dental So- 
ciety, and witnessed the for- 
mal unveiling of the statue of 
Willoughby D. Miller, D.D.S., 
M.D. The day was stormy 
aned blustering, but this inter- 
fered in no way with the 
ceremonies, which were car- 
ried out to the letter. The 
cords holding the canvas were 
loosened by a_ grand-niece 
of Dr. Miller, Miss Anna 
Brooks, of Alexandria, Ohio. 
Immediately after the den- 
tists gathered in the univers- 
ity chapel and listened to re- 
marks by Drs. Edward C-. 
Kirk, Truman W. Brophy, 
Neville S. Hoff, Thomas P. 
Hinman, president of the Na- 
tional Dental Association, and 
Prof. George W. Knight, of 
the Ohio State University. 
The- addresses were listened 
to with close attention; that 
of Dr. Hinman appears on 





another page. Perhaps the 
most impressive was_ that 
of Dr. N. S. Hoff, who 
spoke without notes and. was 
at times almost overcome 
by his emotions as he re- 
lated the efforts to secure Dr. 
Miller’s services in behalf of 
the University of Michigan 
Dental Department and his 
association of.one brief week 
with Dr. Miller before he 
was attacked with appendi- 
citis that resulted in his 
death. The remarks of Prof. 
George W. Knight, who was 
a fellow-student and personal 
friend of Dr. Miller,. were 
highly interesting. While Dr. 
Miller was considered a close 
student iaand held the respect 
of all his classmates, it was 
not till after years that he de- 
veloped the talents that were 
to make his achievements a 
notable contribution to sci- 
ence and the welfare of man- 
kind. 

Dr. Miller was born on a 
farm thirty miles from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1853. In 
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_ 1865 his parents moved to 

Newark, Ohio, where he at- 
tended high school, graduat- 
ing in 1871. He graduated 
from Ann Arbor (University 
of Michigan) in 1875, and 
immediately entered upon a 
special course in Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy and Ap- 
plied Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. In 1876 he went to the 
University of Berlin, where a 
breakdown, due to his inces- 
sant study, caused him to dis- 
continue his studies and take 
a rest. 

Through an acquaintance 
formed with Dr. Abbott, an 
American dentist, in the 
American Colony, Dr. Miller 
developed a sudden interest 
in dentistry, to which he aft- 
erward devoted his entire 
life. His knowledge of chem- 
istry was an immediate aid 
to him, and undoubtedly ac- 


counts for his wonderful 
achievements in a field of 
dental. investigation which 


was practically untouched 
until he entered it. He re- 
turned.to America and grad- 
uated from the Dental De- 
partment of the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1879. He 
married Dr. Abbott’s daugh- 
ter the same year. 

He returned to Berlin at 
once, and for 28 years devot- 
ed himself unremittingly to 
his new profession. He stud- 
ied medicine and _ bacteriol- 
ogy, and received the degree 
of M.D. in Berlin. 

The first suggestion of an 
American memorial to Dr. 
Miller, came from Dr. Arthur 
D. Black, Chicago, IIl., in a 












letter to Dr. Edw. C. Mills, 
Columbus, Ohio. This sug- 
gestion was acted upon and 
immediately taken up by the 
Columbus Dental Society and 
at the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Ohio State 
Dental Society in Columbus, 
December 7, 8, 9, 1909, Dr. 
Mills presented a resolution 
passed by the Columbus Den- 
tal Society indorsing the pro- 
ject. Dr. W. H. Whitslar, the 
presiding officer, appointed .a 
committee of three to con- 
sider the matter and report 
during the session. 

On this committee were ap- 
pointed: Drs. Edward C-. 
Mills, chairman; J. R. Calla- 
han and S. D. Ruggles. On 
December 8th, they reported 
as follows: 

“The committee to which 
was referred the matter of an 
American Miller Memorial, 
beg leave to report that they 
approve of the resolutions 
from the Columbus Dental 
Society, and recommend that 
a bronze memorial, similar to 
that of Horace Wells, at 
Hartford, Conn., be erected 
and located in one of the 
parks or some other public 
place in the Capital of his na- 
tive State.” 

Dr. George H. Wilson moved 
that the report be adopted, 
and that the committee be 
given authority to accept 
funds during the coming year 
—which motion carried. 

To facilitate the matter of 
raising funds, Honorary 
Committees for each state 
were appointed, being careful 
in the selection that men fill 
these committees whose ef- 
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ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 


WILLOUGHBY DAYTON MILLER 
1853 - 1907 


BENEFACTOR OF HIS PROFESSION 


DENTAL SCIENTIST AND EpuUCATOR 
Out10 - A CITIZEN OF THE W oRLD 


F'atenp oF HUMANITY ~- A NATIVE OF 
BY THE DENTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
DECEMBER 8 1915 
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forts would be effective. 

Dr. Weston A. Price, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was selected 
treasurer of the fund. 

Mr. Frederick C. Hibbard, 
sculptor, of Chicago, [Ill 
after submitting models for 
the statue, was awarded the 
contract for erecting the me- 
morial at a cost of five thou- 
sand dollars ($5,000), his 
final model being inspected 
and accepted by the commit- 
tee at Chicago, Januarv 30, 
IQIS. 

At the December, 1913, 
meeting of the Ohio State 
Dental Society, it was de- 
cided to have the unveiling of 
the memorial at the Decem- 
ber, 1915, meeting of the so- 
ciety, that being the fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Of the inscriptions submit- 
ted for the tablets, that by Dr. 
Edward C. Kirk, of Philadel- 
phia, editor of the Dental 
Cosmos, was selected, after 
some minor changes, by the 
Memorial Committee. 


The original site selected 
by the committee was ‘on the 
lawn of the Columbus Public 
Library, on Grant Avenue, 
facing State Street. Owing 
to a desire on the part of the 
Library trustees to change the 
site to one not as appropriate 
or desirable as the original 
agreed upon, the committee 
refused the latter, and 
through the co-operation of 
the alumni association, and 
W. O. Thompson, president 
of the Ohio State University, 
the board of trustees granted 
the present site, June 15, 1915. 
- It was largely through the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Edw. 
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C. Mills, chairman of the com- 
mittee, that the plan of erect- 
ing this memorial statue has 
become an accomplished fact. 

The following letter, with 
many historical documents 
was carefully placed in a 
sealed box under the statue :— 


Columbus, Ohio, 
October 12, 1915. 


To the Ohio State Dental 
Society, or any representa- 
tive Dental Association of 
Ohio :— 

When this box is brought 
to light, many years will have 
passed into eternity; genera- 
tion after generation may 
have come and gone, and,— 
with the exception of a few 
names which will be perpetu- 
ated in history,—will have si- 
lently passed into oblivion. 
While it is an unhappy re- 
flection that those of the den- 
tal profession whose names 
are found in the contents of 
this box will have crossed the 
Great Divide, another thought 
comes—that it is as natural to 
die as it is to live. 

Considerable effort has 
been made to collect material 
that might be of interest to 
the members of the dental 
profession who are now un- 
born,—that they may know 
what efforts have been made 
through the preceding years 
to give dentistry a high pro- 
fessional standing. 

It would be a satisfaction to 
know at this time, what pro- 
gress will have been made in 
our art, and in the sciences 
generally, when these records 
are taken from their long rest- 
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ing place ; but each generation 
must be content with the pro- 
gress of its own era, as there 
is no way of lifting the veil 
and peering into the future. 

The literature on dentistry 
herein contained, will, we 
trust, be turned over to the 
State Dental Organization, 
and the internal rosters to the 
respective societies. 

History will record the 
greatest war the world has 


yet seen, now being enacted 
by the nations of Europe, 
while we at this time are 
thankful to God that our be- 
loved country is at peace with 
all the world, and continues a 
harbor for the weak and op- 
pressed. 


_ Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp C. MiLLs, 


President Ohio State Den- 
tal Society. 





ADDRESS OF THOMAS P. HINMAN 





PRESIDENT NATIONAL DENTAL ASSOCIATION, AT THE . 
UNVEILING OF THE MILLER MEMORIAL 
COLUMBUS, O., DECEMBER 8, 1915 


| ESTEEM the opportunity 
of making a few remarks 
at the unveiling of this me- 
morial to our beloved Miller 
more than any honor that has 
ever come to me. The old 
adage that the good men do, 
dies with them and the evil 
lives after is not always true, 
for the good that Dr. Miller 
has done is a more lasting 
memorial than this statue. 
When time, the destroyer of 
all things, has left its mark 
upon this memorial, his works 
will still be known in the den- 
tal and medical profession. 
The Bible says that greater 
love hath no man than that a 
man lay down his life for a 
friend ; Dr. Miller has not laid 
down his life for a friend but 
he truly sacrificed it to his pro- 
fession. Dr. Miller was a great 
believer in organization and it 
is one of the great regrets of 
my life that he could not 
have seen the wonderful or- 
ganization we have in this 
country, the National Dental 





Association, and have felt all 
its power behind him in his 
noble work and researches. It 


‘is an honor not to be thought 


lightly of that he was a na- 
tive of the United States 
and the state of Ohio, and 
while honors were showered 
upon him abroad, his great 
boast was that he was an 
American dentist. 

He was a man who glori- 
fied in the advancement of 
the dental profession and I 
have often thought how he 
would have entered into en- 
thusiastically, and been a 
great supporter of and work- 
er in our Research Institute, 
and I believe that his spirit is 
with us in every effort we put 
forth in reasearch for the 
amelioration of human suffer- 
ing. One of his co-workers 
and one of our greatest men 
has recently passed away and 
I believe at this time we 
should bow our heads in a 
silent benediction to the mem- 
ory of Green Vardiman Black. 
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The fact that we are able 
to honor Dr. Miller in this 
manner should encourage us 
to put forward every effort to 
stimulate interest in our great 
organization, knowing, if he 
were here, he would put his 
stamp of approval on our ef- 
forts. Ohio should be proud 
of the fact that she was 
Mother of this great charac- 
ter and I believe the impress 
of his lofty manhood and the 
presence of his spirit has 
made possible the enthusiastic 
support that the Ohio men 
have given the Research In- 
stitute of the National Dental 
Association. 

No words of praise that I 
could utter; no human tongue 
could express the gratitude 
we feel that such a man has 
lived, and the influence of his 
life will remain as a glorius 
heritage to the American den- 
tist. When his soul left this 
mortal body and the mortal 
put on immortality, I am sure 
his greeting above was “Well 
done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter into thy rest.” 





In the language of Kipling: 


And when the last picture is 
painted, 

And the tubes are all twisted 
and dry, 

And the oldest color has 
faded, 

And the youngest critic has 
died, 

We shall rest, and faith we 
shall need it, 

Lie down for an zon or two, 

Until the Master of all good 
workmen 

Sets us some new work to do. 

And only the Master shall 
praise us, 

And only the Master shall 
blame, 

And no one shall work for 
money 

And no one shall work for 
fame, 

But each for the joy of the 
working, 

Each in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he 
sees it, 


For the God of all things as 
they are. 





Forsyth Loving Cup? 





Your Silver Offering 


Have you sent in your silver offering for the 


silver ten cent piece or a silver dollar, so long as 
you get in line, we don’t care how small itis. For- 
ward to the editor, your name will: appear in bold 
black type. Get in before the list is closed. 


JOIN THE ACTION CLUB 


If not; why not? A 
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NEW 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR THE 





YEAR 





JAMES C. COLTON, D.D.S., Providence, R. I. 





Has this man a grouch? He has. See him bite John Philip Erwin, then he 
bites Burton Lee Thorpe and Victor Lay, also he bites the editor man. Is he 
reading the magazine? He is. 


HE article in December 
Oral Hygiene, by Dr. S. 
P. Ratner, “Stop, Look and 
Listen,” is a worthy apology 
from the dental profession to 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D., 
for the very inane attack by 
one John Philip Erwin. 

It is to be regretted that 
such talent should be spent in 
answering such empty vapor- 
ings as those of Dr. Erwin, 
and yet we must conclude 
that he (Dr. Erwin) was en- 
tirely sincere (so much more 
the pity). When will den- 
tists who have nothing to say 
refrain from putting it in 
print? 

There is hardly a _ dental 
magazine published today 
that does not contain at least 
some brief statement in sup- 
port of the contention that 
dentistry is a branch of medi- 
cine, but although I have read 
many medical journals during 
the past fifteen years, I can- 
not recall ever having read 
of a Woods Hutchinson, 
a May, or a Bloodgood mak- 
ing this claim. So far as its 
benefit to mankind is concern- 
ed, dentistry is entitled to the 
fullest endorsement as a sci- 
entific profession and the 
greatest reason for our fail- 
ure to receive this endorse- 
ment is, that effort which 


should be spent in broadening 
the field of dental activity is 
too often given to wild and 
unreasonable discourses of 
the Erwin type. 


Dentistry as a profession 
is big enough and_ broad 
enough to stand by itself, re- 
spected and esteemed with- 
out leaning to medicine for 
prestige or support, but until 
we, as dentists, give our life’s 
work the dignity to which it 
is entitled, we cannot hope 
for any great recognition 
from the medical profession. 


Why must dentistry con- 
stantly be humiliated by its 
own? Read in December 
Oral Hygiene from an ele- 
vating and refreshing poem, 
“My Dentist,’ credit for 
which is given Burton Lee 
Thorpe, D.D.S.: 


“My dentist is a learned man, 
At least he is esteemed as 
such, 
On sanitary things he can, 
And dces, instruct his patients 
much ; 
But it appears incongruous (I 
blush with regrets) 
His talk to old and young 


ones 
When he himself smokes ciga- 
rettes, 
And has a breath that smells 
of onions.” 


If Woods’ Hutchinson, 
M.D., is to be denied the 
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privilege of writing on dental 
topics, I suggest that we ask 
him hereafter to write our 
poems. Who could but be 
proud of membership in a 
profession which arouses 
such inspiration for poetic 
humor in one of his fellows? 


Again, in the same number 
a very interesting and humor- 
ous article by Victor Lay, 
D.D.S., “How to Visit the 
Dentist.” Why must dental 
writers make such humor as 
follows: “You voice the no- 
ble sentiment which adorns 
every American dollar, and 
pick up a magazine marked 
‘Everybody’s.’ This is all 
wrong, as its date of issuance, 
1894, together with the con- 
dition of dry rot, which per- 
vades its musty pages, has 
caused everybody to disown 
it; the magazine is, therefore, 
‘Nobody’s,’” etc., etc. Did 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D., 
with all his lack of knowl- 
edge of things pertaining to 
dentistry, every hurt the dig- 
nity of the dental profession 
by insinuating that while 
awaiting treatment for the 
cure of dental diseases of 
which he wrote, the patient 
would find magazines twenty- 
odd years old and suffering 
from “dry rot,” with which 
to amuse themselves in the 
“Studio de Massacre” of the 
“Doctor of Dental Surgery’’? 
Can anyone conceive of this 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D., 
whom J. P. Erwin, D.D.S., 
seems to consider a pirate, 
having such literature for his 
patients? We know that Dr. 
Lay means no offense, but 
why must such an impression 





be created? Is this the class 
of literature found in the of- 
fice of the practitioner to 
whom Dr. Erwin claims be- 
longs the privilege of educat- 
ing the public on all things 
dental? Again, from Dr. 
Ratner’s able article, ‘the den- 
tist himself speaking or writ- 
ing for the laity, in order to 
emphasize his points more 
strongly, usually quotes those 
whom he considers authori- 
ties on the subjects, and, 
pray, who is quoted? Open 
any journal, dental or other- 
wise, and you will find Pro- 
fessor Ossler says - a. 
Harvey W. Wiley says 
Dr. Mayo, of Rochester, says 
; Dr. Bloodgood, the fa- 
mous cancer specialist says 
; etc., etc., ad infinitum. 
Is not each and every one an 
M.D.? Why don’t we quote 
our Rheins, Ottolenguis, men 
whose minds are equal to the 














‘brightest in the intellectual 


realm, men who are compe- 
tent to discuss every phase of 
dentistry? For the simple 
reason, that the former are 
known, to the public and 
therefore their opinions carry 
far more weight than the 
opinions of all members of 
the dental profession combin- 
ed and because our intellec- 
tual giants have failed to 
carry their teachings to the 
public.” 


Will anyone deny the truth 
of Dr. Ratner’s statement? 
It certainly is a sorry condi- 
tion to have exist, but we can 
blame only ourselves, for just 
so long as we ridicule our- 
selves we will be denying the 
really big man of our profes- 
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sion, and, thank God, there 
are many such, the dignity 
and honor which is rightly 
theirs. Let us start the New 
Year by forgetting the den- 
tist with an appetite for 
onions, even though he be a 
product of the Muse, give the 
1894 Everybody’s a well-earn- 
ed rest, forgive John Philip 
Erwin, D.D.S., and by re- 
specting ourselves and our 
much-abused ethics command 
the respect of the M.D., as 
well as that of the public in 
general. 


So much is written of eth- 
ics—“Oh, ethics, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!’ 
How amusing it is to read 
some of these articles, the 
awful deeds charged up 
against the “unethical dental 
parlor” would make the old 
prison ships seem like relief 
hospitals, and who are these 
monsters? Why, they are the 
advertising men — dentists 
who advertise in the papers 
and on billboards that they do 
dental work at certain prices 
and by painless methods; 
these men, one would think, 
from the articles written, are 
the only violators of the code 
and that the one command 
which must be held inviolate 
by those who would be eth- 
ical is “thou shalt not adver- 
tise.” In other words, barter 
and trade as you wish with 
the patient who comes to your 
office, but don’t be unethical 
by inveigling him there by ad- 
vertising. I am no defender 
of the advertising dentist, but 
I have far more respect for 
the out-and-out advertiser 
who does as he advertises 





than for the man who uses 
his ethical affiliations as a 
means by which to attract pa- 
tients with whom he commer- 
cializes as though he were a 
dealer in vulcanite and pre- 
cious metals. 


The very nature of dental 
work furnishes the opportu- 
nity for barter and _ con- 
tract—and just so long as the 
dental practitionerin restoring 
lost teeth bymeans of artificial 
dentures determines his fee 
by the “quality of the rubber” 
rather than for professional 
services, just so long: as the 
fee for bridge work is deter- 
mined by the “karat of the 
gold,” rather than by the sci- 
entific knowledge which made 
the operation possible, just so 
long as “silver” “platinum” 
and “composition” fillings are 
“sold” at a price regulated by 
the “quality of the alloy,” just 
so long will every tirade of 
abuse against the unethical 
advertiser evoke a smile and 
will the medical profession 
regard us as tradesmen rather 
than as scientific workers in 
an honored profession. 


All professions have been 
more or less abused by the ap- 
plication of mercantile law to 
professional fee; but none so 
severely as dentistry—this be- 
cause the devitalizing of a 
pulp or the placing of a den- 
ture have come to be regard- 
ed by some as legitimate ob- 
jects of trade when they are 
no more so than the surgical 
operation or the lawyer’s 
brief. Dentists too often 
commit the error of bargain- 
ine for the product of their 
skill rather than for profes- 
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sional services through which 
that product was made pos- 
sible; while the financial re- 
turns may be the same in 
some cases there can be no 
denial that he who sells the 
product of his professional 
skill is commercializing, he is 
dealing in vulcanite and pre- 
cious metals and is not prac- 
ticing dentistry as a profes- 
sion, nor is he entitled to rank 
among those who are ethical, 
for not only does the man 
who applies the laws of bar- 
ter and trade to dental opera- 
tions lose caste, but, as the 
late Prof. P. H. Austen has 
said, in the class to which he 
has descended the question of 
price invariably leads to con- 
siderations of cost, and the 
quality of his work slowly 
perhaps, but surely, deterior- 
ates, the disastrous influence 
of vulcanite abundantly 
proves that where cost of ma- 
terial is permitted to enter as 





ian element in determining the 
value of dental work, it in- 
variably degrades it, and the 
entire history of dentistry 
shows that competition in 
price is fatal to the progress 
of dental science.” Dentis- 
try thus practiced is not a 
profession; it has neither the 
dignity, refinement nor cul- 
ture which men are accustom- 
ed to associate with profes- 
sional life, and no abomina- 
tion of advertising can make 
ethical a dentist who thus dis- 
regards the very fundamen- 
tals of professional life until 
dentistry purges itself of 
much that savors of commer- 
cialism we cannot expect the 
public to look to us for in- 
struction, and we have every 
reason to feel gratified when 
the subject of mouth hygiene 
is presented by so ethical a 
practitioner as Woods Hutch- 
inson, M.D. 





NOTE AND 


COMMENT 





The old’ order passeth and our old friend Jtems of Interest is no 
more. We knew the Jtems when it was launched by Dr. T. B. Welch, 
Vineland, N. J., In the beginning, it was a modest four-page publi- 
cation and gave no evidence that it intended to stay. It was well edi- 
ted from the start and survived change of ownership and editors also. 
Since Dr. Ottolengui has been at its head it has put on a new dress 
and assumed a scientific aspect that is all out of keeping with the ideas 
of its founder. Very little remained of the original magazine except 
the name and now they are changing that. Beginning with the January 
number it will be known as the Dental Items of Interest. As the 
Bard of Avon said once on a time, “what’s in a name,” so long as 
they keep Otto at the bat we are for it. Speaking of names reminds 
me that years ago Dr. J. Edw. Line, Rochester, N. Y., edited a maga- 
zine called The Odontographic Journal. It was a mighty clever 
magazine and Dr. Line was some editor, but it went down and out 
with the failure of the firm publishing it. We have always thought 
that the name of this defunct publication was an ideal one. It was 
dignified, euphonious, expressive and could not possibly be confused 
with a medical journal. Here’s to the Dental Items of Interest; may 


it live long and prosper. 
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THE DENTAL PROTECTIVE 





ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


J. P. BUCKLEY, D.DS., Chicago, IIl. 
The following contains important information of interest to every dentist. 


Aft the Annual Meeting of 

the Dental Protective 
Association of the United 
States, held at the Hotel La 
Salle in the city of Chicago, 
on Monday, December 20, 
1915, the Secretary was re- 
quested to prepare a plain 
statement for publication in 
the different dental Journals, 
giving such facts as would 
be of general interest to the 
profession, and setting forth 
the status of the members of 
the Association with refer- 
ence to the pending Taggart 
litigation. 

During the past year the 
Board of Directors revised 
the list of members, elimi- 
nating from the new mailing 
list the names of those who 
were known to be dead, out 
of practice, or who did not 
pay the assessment levied in 
about 1898. On December 
10, 1915, the latter were no- 
tified and given an opportu- 
nity to place themselves in 
good standing in the Asso- 


ciation by paying the $10.00 


assessment. A few took ad- 
vantage of this and remitted 
the amount; those who did 
not do so were dropped from 
the list. 

The new list of members 
in good standing now con- 
tains the names of 8050 prac- 
ticing dentists. These new 
members are scattered geo- 


graphically. A glance at the 
names seems to reveal the 
fact that almost every town 
and city in the United States 
has one or more representa- 
tives in the association. 
With the one exception of 
the re-organized National 
Dental Association, the Den- 
tal Protective Association of 
the United States is the 
largest Dental Organization 
in the world; and the best 
feature of all is that the total 
assets, as reported by the 
Treasurer at the last Annual 
Meeting, amounts to $35,- 
508.37. Of this amount $26,- 
000.00 is invested in ap- 
proved municipal bonds; $6,- 
000.00 is in individual notes 
secured by a _ corporation 
note for three times the 
amount; and the balance is 
in ready cash in a checking 
and savings account in the 
Northern Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

Thus it will be seen that 
the Dental Protective Asso- 
ciation of the United States 
is a live, healthy organiza- 
tion, standing ready, as it 
has always done in the past, 
to defend its members 
against the unjust demands 
of patentees whose claims 
are worthless. 

This brings to us a dis- 
cussion of the status of our 
members with reference to 
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the Taggart litigation. On 
December 5, 1910, the Board 
of Directors of the Dental 
Protective Association of the 
United States, recognizing 
the value of the Tacnzant 
Method of Casting, after 
much discussion and many 
conferences, entered into an 
agreement with Doctor W. H. 
Taggart, a member of the 
Association in good stand- 
ing and the sole owner of 
certain patents on this new 
and original method of mak- 
ing dental inlays and the 
like, by the terms of which 
members of the Association 
could obtain the permission 
to practice the ‘Taggart 
Method of Casting for the 
life-time of patents (seven- 
teen years) with any ma- 
chine he may then be using 
for the cash sum of $15.00. 
This agreement also pro- 
vided that any member of 
the profession who joined 
the Association within the 
time specified could procure 
such permission on the same 
terms. The time limit of 
this agreement expired, ex- 
cept for recent graduates on 
February 9, 1913. 

A clause in the agreement 
provided as follows: “That 
those who entered the pro- 
fession within one year from 
the date of the first court de- 
cision sustaining the validity 
of patents heretofore men- 
tioned shall pay $15.00 for 
the permission to practice 
the Taggart Method of Cast- 
ings; those that enter the 
profession from year to year 
thereafter shall have the fee 
reduced by as many dollars 









as the number of years 
elapsed since the first court 
decision sustaining the va- 
lidity of said patents. One 
year from the date of gradu- 
ating or entrance into the 
profession, in all cases, shall 
be given in which to pay the 
stipulated fee.” The phrase 
“entrance into the profes- 
sion” has been interpreted 
by the Attorney for the As- 
sociation as meaning that an 
individual enters the profes- 
sion when he takes the State 
Board examination, receives 
his license to practice and 
has it recorded, whether he 
actually begins practice at 
that time or not. This ex- 
planation is here given for 
the benefit of the many re- 
cent graduates who are de- 
sirous of information regard- 
ing their standing under the 
terms of the Association’s 
agreement with Doctor Tag- 
gart. 

During the time from De- 
cember 5, 1910, to February 
9, 1913, when the terms of 
the agreement were open not 
only to.our members, but to 
the entire profession, there 
were Over 4200 practicing 
dentist who availed them- 
selves of the terms and paid 
the $15.00. At this time 
Doctor Taggart was offering 
his casting machine for sale. 
This could be purchased 
through the Association for 
$75.00 cash, or direct for 
$100.00 cash. A great many 
of our members purchased 
the machine direct from 
Doctor Taggart before the 
agreement was made; a few 
subsequently purchased it 
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through the Association. A 
considerable number of den- 
tists who were not members 
of the Association also pur- 
chased the machine direct. 
The right to use the Tag- 
gart Method of Casting went 
with the purchase of a ma- 
chine from whatever source; 
and the ownership of a ma- 
chine today carries with it 
the permission to use the 
Method. This information 
is given and emphasized here 
for the benefit of those den- 
tists who own a Taggart 
Casting Machine. Those of 
our members’ who pur- 
chased the machine must re- 
member that whoever owns 
the machine today, ho mat- 
ter where or how it was pur- 
chased, hold the sole right to 
use the method. In other 
words a machine cannot be 
sold to another and the for- 
mer owner retain the privi- 
lege of using the method. 


The question is frequently 
asked: Where does the in- 
dividual stand, with refer- 
ence to the pending Taggart 
litigation, who is a member 
of this Association in good 
standing and who did not ac- 


cept the terms of the agree- 


ment with Doctor Taggart 
before the time limit ex- 
pired? In reply to this im- 
portant question, we will say 
that every member was no- 
tiied individually and 
through the Dental Jour- 
nals, not only once but sev- 
eral times, of the opportunity 
afforded by the terms of the 
agreement; and those who 
did not accept forfeited their 
right to protection from this 








source by this Association. 
They are hereby so notified 
that they may either settle 
direct with Doctor Taggart 
or make whatever other ar- 
rangements they see fit to 
protect themselves from the 
Taggart patents. 


The question has also been 
raised as to the right of a 
member of this Association, 
who did not accept the terms 
of the agreement with Doc- 
tor Taggart, to join other 
Associations organized pri- 
marily to fight Doctor Tag- 
gart. Every member of the 
Dental Protective Associa- 
tion of the United States 
who accepted the $15.00 
proposition, agreed by sign- 
ing the by-laws, to abide by 
the same. Under Section 
XIII of said by-laws, the 
third paragraph reads as fol- 
lows: “If said $15.00 be 
paid before the entry of any 
decree for judgment finding 
any of Doctor Taggart’s pat- 
ents mentioned above in said 
agreement valid or granting 
damages for infringement 
thereof, the member is free 
to practice the Method with 
any machine he may then be 
using, and after the date of 
said decree of judgment, 
the member is not tompur- 
chase or use machines in- 
fringing Doctor Taggart’s 
machine patents except as 
aforesaid, and no member of 
the Association 1s to defend 
or join in or contribute to the 
defense of any suit upon any 
of said patents while practic- 
ing the method under such 
permission from Doctor Taa- 
gart.” In this connection it 
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may be stated that this 
agreement with Doctor Tag- 
gart was no voluntary effort 
on his part; and after he 
finally consented to what he 
felt was practically giving 
the method away (15.00 for 
17 years amounts to about 
88 cents a year) he demand- 
ed this clause on the conten- 
tion that he would not grant 
a man the right to use the 
method for practically no- 
thing and leave him free to 
contribute several times the 
amount, if he so desired, to 
defeat him in court of his 
just due. The Board of Di- 
rectors recognized the jus- 
tice of this demand and con- 
sented to it. Thus this ques- 
tion is answered here in full. 


It is frequently asked if 
the doors of the Dental Pro- 
tective Association of the 
United States are now closed 
to the profession, or if mem- 
bers of the profession may 
join at this time. In reply 
to this question we will say 
that, subject to the approval 
of the Board of Directors 
any member of the Dental 
Profession may become a 
member of the Association 
on payment to the Treasurer 
of a membership fee of $10.- 
00, and subscribing to the 
by-laws of the Association ; 
but it must be with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the 
time limit of the agreement 
with Doctor Taggart has ex- 
pired, except as previously 
mentioned, for recent gradu- 


ates or those who have not 
been in the practice of den- 
tistry for 
year. 


more than one 


Though no immunity can 
be offered by this Associa- 
tion at this time from Doctor 
Taggart, except to recent 
graduates; nevertheless, 
dentists are joining the As- 
sociation for the protection 
afforded from other sources. 
There has scarcely been a 
time since 1888, when the 
Dental Protective Associa- 
tion of the United States was 
first organized, when the As- 
sociation has not had pend- 
ing more or less patent liti- 
gation. It has been success- 
ful in all of its suits to date. 
There must be a reason for 
this. We believe it is due to 
the fact that the Association 
was organized on the right 
basis; for the sole purpose 
of defending its members 
against patentees whose 
claims were worthless, and 
not to defraud any man of 
his just due. The United 
States Government, through 
its patent office, grants pat- 
ents to individuals whom it 
believes has something 
worthy, new and original. In 
this manner it encourages 
inventive genius. It would 
be wrong for any Associa- 
tion to attempt to fight all 
patents, dental or otherwise, 
regardless of their merit. 
Such is not the policy of the 
Dental Protective Associa- 
tion of the United States; 
but let it be remembered, 
that it stands today, as it has 
stood for nearly twenty-eight 
years, like a stone wall be- 
tween its members and patent 
abuse. 


At the present time the 
Association is defending one 
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of its members who has been 
sued for infringing a patent 
on a set of instruments for 
scaling teeth. In the opin- 
ion of the Board of Directors 
the principle involved in the 
patent, on which it is based, 
is neither new nor original; 
and they felt that it would 
be dangerous for the mem- 
bers and the profession to 
have said patent validated in 
court. Therefore, they have 
directed the attorney to as- 
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sume full defense of the suit 
on behalf of the Association. 

In this brief article we 
have endeavored to cover 
and explain so far as possi- 
ble, all points which may 
arise now the Taggart and 
other litigation is pending, 
in order to thoroughly in- 
form the membership of the 
Association, and incidentally 
others in the profession who 
may ‘be interested; and to 
avord unnecessary corres- 
pondence. 





HAVING EARNED A VACATION 





The following is from a private letter addressed to Dr. J. W. Ivory, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The writer, Dr. W. H. Dolman, has practiced dentistry for twenty 
years in Bolivia, S. A., and thinks he has earned a vacation. 


| TAKE a sea trip to loaf, 

and I do not know as I 
would be up in the morning 
at 9 o’clock unless they swore 
that I could not get a hot bite 
unless | was up. Of course, 
on board you spend half of 
your time at the table, be- 
cause there isn’t anything 
else to do, but my lady com- 
panions did not seem to see 
anything in my talk after the 
first twenty-four hours. The 
table ‘reminded me of my 
home when a boy. When I 
was a boy and there was a 
good, big fat meal on the table 
you never heard a_ word 
spoken, but when the food 
was short there was quite a 
flow of conversation. We 
never thought whether the 
food was good or bad, so long 
as there was enough of it. 
On this boat the food was 
good, and there was plenty of 
it, and more whenever you 





wanted it. Some _ twenty- 
four or thirty hours from 
England, and all passengers 
were ordered out for life 
boat drill. The boats were 
swung out and kept out 
over the side. We were 
shown how to put on a life 
belt without putting our foot 
in it, and each person had his 
seat assigned to him in a cer- 
tain life boat. As luck would 
have it, my two lady friends 
had seats next to me in my 
life boat, due, I suppose, to 
the fact that the lists were 
made up from the steawrd’s 
list. At lunch I was putting 
away a broiled chop and ask- 
ine for another, when my 
lady friends began to take no- 
tice of me for the first time 
in five days. “Oh, yes! I 
can swim and pull a boat with 
an oar.” “I was raised near 
the water and am at home in 
a small boat.” “Don’t get 
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nervous, but put a chop un- 
der your belt.” “Always take 
a meal or a chicken if there is 


one around, because you 
really cannot tell when you 
will get another chance.” 


These were a sample of my 
answers to some of their 
questions, and let me tell you, 
we old rough necks were the 
ladies’ men from that life 
boat drill until the mud hook 
was down in Falmouth the 
next afternoon. We sat at 
dinner and talked until I0 
P.M., and the chance I saw 
to escape to the smoke room 
was to promise to look after 
them, no matter what hap- 
pened. Everyone’s nature 
came out that last night; the 
booze tanks were full to the 
neck ; the nervous people died 
a hundred deaths and wrung 
their hands off ; the blue peo- 
ple tried to make everyone 
blue, and a few people with 
a clear conscience turned into 
bed with their clothes on. I 
will let you guess what I did. 
I will not say anything about 
the war; it is in the papers, 
and is mostly lies. As to my 
future plans, I long to get a 
smell of that pure air that 
used to float in at my window 
when my father used to yell 
in the morning, ‘Feet on the 
floor. and I want to hear both 
of them.” I have kind of 
drifted away from pure air 
for many years and have had 
all kinds of strange stinks in 
strange places pushed up my 
nose. 
For the past twenty years 
IT have been bending over a 
dental chair, I have taken 


Have you sent your Silver Offering for the Forsyth Cup? 


in a second- 


from breaths 
hand way my smokes, most of 
my drinks, onion stews, and 
Sherlock Holmes could not 


tell you how many other 
things. Now that is all off, 
and as soon as I can get my 
wife to get up her nerve and 
on a boat we are off to 
America. I intend to get out 
to the Pacific Coast soon aft- 
erwards, and after hunting 
ug a good climate I suppose I 
will dig around a garden for 
a few fish worms. If I find 
I need work I can find 
enough to keep me healthy 
out in the open air under the 
great blue dome. I have put 
my fingers into all kinds of 
dirty mouths as a dentist and 
I saw to it that some money 
stuck to those fingers, but 
that is the same as every den- 
tist does; but ween some one 
tried to stick their fingers in- 
to my mouth so as to make 
room to slip a crowbar be- 
tween me and my bank book 
I bit those fingers off, and 
that is what most dentists 
cannot do. I haven’t much 
but I have but few wants, and 
health and happiness and 
money is all I could ever see, 
anyway. I woul rather not 
have money than lose the 
other two. All my life I have 
been compelled to go to bed 
at night when I was not 
sleeny so that I could get up 
in the morning when I was 
sleepv. All of this must stop 
if only for a year, and I in- 
tend to go to bed when I am 
good and sleepy and get up 
only when the bed throws me 
out in the morning. 
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be PROTEST AGAINST AN ILL-ADVISED 
10t AND OBJECTIONABLE PAPER 


1er 
ff, MERRILL HOPKINSON, A.M., M.D., D.D.S., Baltimore, Md. 
ny 
nd The writer is professor of Oral Hygiene and Dental History in the dental de- 
to partment of the University of Maryland. “The lack of judgment on the 

part of the talented editor’ is shown to be O. K. when it brings out such a 
ut paper. Bless you my children, so long as a man is earnest in his belief, I don’t 
Ft. care how crazy he may appear to the other fellow. They are good bait and I 

don’t have to tease you to furnish me with good live articles. The author 
ng certainly throws the hook into the dental “‘profession’’ good and hard. But 
i read it for yourself and see if you agree with all he says. Personally, I think 

the mass of the medical “‘profession’’ have shown themselves lacking in cour- 
Or tesy to their dental brothers during this spasm of emetine. They have en- 
1d tirely ignored them and prescribed and administered without consultation. 

They have arbitrarily ordered the removal of bridgework and crowns. Per- 
id haps this may have been highly desirable at times but to have the medical 
LV practitioner pursue such a course does not make for respect or mutual under- 
standing. 
1e 
it ]N the year 1911, when I was _ the talented editor in allow- 
yf engaged in the prepara-_ ing it to be published. 
id tion of a course of lectures I may be arguing, myself 
y upon oral hygiene, to be de-  ynknown, by asking, Who is 
it livered in the University of Dr. John Philip Erwin, and 
, Maryland, I was greatly as- where does he secure the 
- sisted in my rather difficult right to criticise the action of 
a task by the excellent litera- 9 able a man as Dr. Woods 
. ture found inthe pagesof the Hutchinson for doing that 
‘ little journal bearing thename which is purely an altruistic 

Oral Hygiene. If it had been service in behalf of ignorant 
d my ill-fortune at that time to humanity ? It would seem to 
7 have chanced to read such me that he belongs to that 
oPepe a the one with this rather large and undesirable 
title, Keep Off the Clover,” class of persons who are sus- 
appearing on the first page of picious of any good work not 

’ the October, 1915, issue, |  self-promulgated and unable 
t should have been denied a_ to ynderstand the noble mo- 
‘ great deal of much-needed tives of a man who, being 





help, for without doubt I 
should have thrown the jour- 
nal upon the junk heap and 
declined to consult its pages 
again. 

I confess that I sat aghast 
at the expressions contained 
in the paper and marveled 
alike at the picayune spirit 
which prompted the author to 
write it and the apparent lack 
of judgment upon the part of 


“well informed,” proceeds to 
“wield his facile pen” in the 
interest of the oral hygiene 
propaganda. 

Why did not Dr. Erwin 
himself make use of one of 
the mightiest agencies for the 
spreading of our propagan- 
da? Was it because he did 
not possess sufficient talent 
for so great a service, or, 
perchance, would the Public 
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Ledger decline to print papers 
emanating from him. 

Has he been aware of his 
limitations in extending to 
the public a knowledge of the 
value of mouth health, and if 
not has he been derelict in a 
sacred duty which he owes to 
the masses? 

Does he not know that he 
and a vast majority of the 
members of the _ so-called 
“dental profession” have been 
asleep, and those who have 
been awake have been deaf, 
dumb and blind to the crying 
needs of their fellowmen?. 

Does he not know that the 
highest official organization, 
viz., the National Dental As- 
sociation, has until a few 
years ago been the principal 
stumbling block in the way of 
the advance of oral hygiene 
propaganda? 

Does he not know that the 
individual members of the so- 
called “dental profession” 
have run a close second to the 
National in this disgraceful 
race? 

Does he not know that with 
the exception of a few enthu- 
siastic, consecrated men, such, 
for example, as Grady, Bel- 
cher, Corley, Ebersole, and a 
handful of others, whose 
names are written large upon 
the roll of fame, that the 
cause of oral hygiene has 
been hindered by men of his 
type? 

Does he not know that 
what he is pleased to call the 
“dental profession” has not 
been, nor is it now, known to 
be in any way related to a 
science which has prophylaxis 
for the main, as one of its 


vital trusts, and altruism as 
its foundation stone? 

Does he not know that al- 
most every movement for the 
betterment of the deplorable 
conditions of the public at 
large has originated with and 
been conducted by influences 
and agencies outside of the 
so-called “dental profession” ? 

Does he not know that the 
greatest impetus to the exten- 
sion of our propaganda in the 
city of Cleveland, where the 
first practical demonstration 
of its scientific, educational 
and economic value were 
finally exhibited, were given 
by the hygienic committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce? 

Does he not know that all 
the forces in this country, 
which should exhibit the 
keenest interest, e. g., Na- 
tional and state associations, 
colleges and university de- 
partments for oral training, 
individual men and women 
who are devoting their lives 
to schemes of repair and res- 
toration of dental organs, 
have neglected, until the past 
four or five years, the proper 
consideration of an attempt 
to save to future generations 
these valuable organs in their 
proper anatomic form and 
relation? 

Why continue this arraign- 
ment of the dentist, which 
could be carried on ad infini- 
tum ? 

Will not the foregoing suf- 
fice to show him what a lag- 
gard he has been in a mag- 


nanimous race for honors, in 


which he should have been 
the first to breast the tape at 
the finish line? 
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Shame upon any man or set 
of men who condemn a phy- 
sician for doing a good work, 
which those who should have 
done it have left undone! 

All honor to him, be he 
physician, sociologist, educa- 
tor, or what not, aye, even 
though a dealer in corn, 
wheat, rye, or futures, who 
teach a much-needed lesson 
to dentists, who should be 
stomatologists, which would 
mean that they would un- 
doubtedly be prophylactitions 
and altruists! : 

I had intended to comment 
upon Dr. Erwin’s list of so- 
called ‘“‘dental rollers,” but 
upon rereading these I find 
them so elemental and child- 
ish that I will refrain and 
pass them by with the state- 
ment that I regard them as a 
fitting close to an altogether 
undesirable paper. 

I beg of those who are re- 
sponsible for the appearance 
of such brainstorms, as the 
one under reprobation, and 
that of the public foe, too vil- 
lainous for words of public 
comment, who advocate the 
abolishment of the _ tooth- 
brush; to add in the future to 
the quantity of waste paper 
in the proper receptacle, by 
placing them there, so that 
they may ultimately be of 
service. 

Dr. Erwin, and those who 
agree with him, might prop- 
erly ask, What has the writer 
done to advance oral hygiene 
propaganda among the mass- 
es? He frankly confesses 
his shortcoming and acknowl- 
edges, with regret, that he has 
not done all that he might 








have done. If. he had, he 
would undoubtedly have fol- 
lowed the excellent example 
of Dr. Hutchinson and told 
the uninformed of this city 
and state that good teeth 
mean good health, happiness 
and long life; that death lurks 
in the mouth, and also of the 
inestimable value and proper 
use Of the oral equipment as 
well as many other things 
which the public should 
know. 

The senior students in the 
University of Maryland, 
since IQII, will testify that he 
has been diligent and zealous 
in his teaching and insistent 
upon the proper recognition 
being given the subject, thus 
equipping many enthusiastic 
young men and women for 
their life work as apostles of 
our benign propaganda. 

If he has succeeded in fir- 
ing the hearts of his students 
in such manner as to make 
oral hygiene an obsession in 
their future lives, it would 
seem that he had done a good 
work, and might be pardoned 
for certain omissions of other 
obvious duties, because of an 
overcrowded life of activity. 

In conclusion, I shall un- 
hesitatingly express the hope 
that we shall never again see 
the pages of a journal devot- 
ed to oral science disgraced 
by a paper of the dog-in-the 
manger type. 

Let us welcome, with open 
arms and hearts, the noble la- 
bors of any human being 
which will, even in the remot- 
est way, be of service in the 
extension of oral hygiene to 
the great mass of mankind. 
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NEW LAW TAKES GOOD CARE OF 
CHILDREN 


Laren: ~ MAY NOT WORK WITH THREE TEETH 
DECAYED—OTHER PROVISIONS 


The following is taken from a recent issue of the Pittsburgh Gazette Times and 
marks an important advance in legislation for the employment of children. 


"[ HE great commonwealth 

of Pennsylvania has de- 
clared to all the world that it 
acknowledges its responsibil- 
ity: as its brother’s keeper, es- 
pecially its small brothers, 
and on New Year’s Day there 
went into effect a child labor 
law which the commonwealth 
says will limit the hours of 
labor of certain minors so 
that their physical well-being 
may be safeguarded, will pro- 
hibit the working of minors 
at occupations harmful to 
their moral and_ physical 
being, will provide an effec- 
tive system of issuing employ- 
ment certificates, will estab- 
lish continuation school work- 
ers aged between 14 and 16, 
and will prevent the employ- 
ment of such minors as are 
not physically fit and all 
minors who are aged less 
than 12. 

This sweeping statute, it is 
believed, is one of the great- 
est pieces of legal philan- 
thropy ever enacted and 
marked changes for the better 
among the youth of the State 
are expected almost immedi- 
ately. The _ continuation 
school provision is calculated 
to give those of the rising 
generation who work, a type 
of instruction which will in- 
crease their efficiency as 


workers and their intelligence 
as citizens. 

The only children whom 
the law does not cover are 
those in private, domestic or 
farm service. 

The law specifies just what 
occupations are dangerous to 
children and provides further 
that if any occupational situ- 
ation arises concerning which 
there is doubt in anyone’s 
mind as to its danger to chil- 
dren the element of danger 
will be determined by the In- 
dustrial Board of the State 
Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, after a public hearing. 

The law also determines 
what physical afflictions are 
such as to make it advisable 
for the child not to work. It 
goes so far into the physical 
protection of the youngsters 
of the State that it says a 
working certificate must not 
be issued to an employer for 
a minor if the minor has 
three or more decayed teeth 
until that defect has been 
remedied. It provides that no 
certificate shall be issued as 
long as the child’s vision is de- 
fective to the extent of three- 
fourths, using both eyes, 
or one-half in either eye. 
Chronic nasal obstruction is 
another barrier. Malnutri- 
tion also is ground for refus- 
ing a working certificate and 
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the law, although admitting 
there is variation within nor- 
mal limit, gives as standards 
of height and weight for a 
child aged 14, 4 feet and 6 
inches and 83 pounds, and for 
a child aged 15, 4 feet and 8 
inches and 88 pounds. 

The law makes it clear 
that the working certificate is 
not issued to the child but to 
the prospective employer for 
the child and that it must be 
sent direct to the prospective 
employer who must, within 
three days, if the child goes 
to work, notify the issuing 
officer or, if the child fails to 
go to work, within six days 
must return the certificate to 
the issuing officer. 

There are two kinds of 
working certificates for mi- 
nors, the general and the va- 
cational. The general en- 
titles any child aged between 
14 and 16, to work during the 
entire year, provided he or 
she attends a continuation 
school for 8 hours a week 
and the vacational certificate 
entitles the child aged be- 
tween 14 and 16, to work on 
any day provided the work 
does not interfere with regu- 
lar school attendance, is not 
performed before 6 A.M. or 
after 8 P.M., and is not more 
than g hours a day, on any 
one day, nor more than 51 
hours a week—when the reg- 
ular school is not in session. 

The law makes ample pro- 
vision for the detailed qualli- 
fication of every child and 
prospective employer before 
a certificate is issued. 


Causes for permanent re- 
fusal of a working certificate 
are tuberculosis of any type, 
organic heart disease, Grave’s 
disease, kidney disease, circu- 
latory disturbance that causes 
persistent pulse of 120 or 
more, vision of less than one- 
third allowing the use of both 
eyes and eye-glasses. 


Certificate for employment 
about power-driven miachin- 
ery will be refused if the 
child is subject to epilepsy, 
has but one eye, arm or leg 
or has vision of less than one- 
third, allowing use of both 
eyes and eye-glasses. The 
law requires careful inquiry 
into the history of the child’s 
physical condition, particular- 
ly regarding scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, rheumatism, cho- 
rea, nervousness, frequent 
tonsilitis or sore throat. 


Continuation schools will 
be established in every school 
district of the common- 
wealth where minors, aged 
between 14 and 16, are em- 
ployed and these schools will 
be in session for the same 
number of weeks a year as 
the common schools of the 
district. 

The school may be con- 
ducted in a schoo] building or 
in the estblishment where the 
youngsters are employed. 
The school, at any rate, must 
be under the supervision of 
the superintendent of public 
instruction of the district in 
which it is located. No teach- 
er is permitted to teach more 
than 20 pupils at one time. 


How about that Silver Shower for the Benefit of the 
Forsyth Loving Cup? 
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THE BRONX HOSPITAL DENTAL 
7 CLINIC 





JOSEPH H. KAUFFMANN, D.D.S., New York 


This is an interesting account of a dental dispensary in connection with the 
medical department of a hospital. 


[N June, 1912, the dental 
clinic of the Bronx Hospi- 
tal Dispensary, a much-need- 
ed institution, was founded in 
a congested neighborhood of 
upper New York City, and 
while modest in its preten- 
sions, its help was eagerly be- 
sought by all those children 
in the immediate neighbor- 
hood too poor to secure pri- 
vate attention. The clinic, now 
occupying a large, clean, well 
ventilated and lighted room, 
was Started by Dr. S. S. Aber, 
a dental practitioner in the 
vicinity, who appreciated its 
usefulness, assisted by Dr. 
Doskow, who, with Dr. Fass 
and myself, are attending 
dental surgeons, numerous as- 
sistants having periodically 
volunteered services. 

Besides this department the 
dispensary is devoted to every 
branch of medicine, and in all 
departments the attendance is 
out of all proportion to the 
facilities offered for treat- 
ment, due to the fact that vol- 
untary contributions are not 
sufficient as yet to conduct the 
work in the best manner pos- 
sible. 

While the dental depart- 
ment was first started very 
humbly, literally speaking, in 
the basement of the small, 
two-story house, whose shin- 
gles date back many years, it 
now occupies the same quar- 
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ters as the general surgical 
department in a more appro- 
priate room on the first floor, 
and as the latter do only 
minor surgical work, which 
does not require the patient to 
be confined to bed, this dual 
occupancy of the same room 
does not interfere with the 
sanitary conditions required 
in such work, because it is 
cleaned after the morning 
dental hours are finished and 
made hygienically ready for 
the medical men in the after- 
noon. 

We have two operating 
chairs, and while usually one 
is only in use, the other chair 
affords ample opportunity for 
the treatment of the young- 
sters, who usually number 
from fifteen to thirty in a 
day, according to the number 
of the clinicians present, the 
rule being to admit only the 
number of children capable 
of being treated without un- 
due haste, which latter is a 
symbol of all clinics where 
demand is greater than sup- 
ply. It is surprising to see 
the clamor for treatment tick- 
ets, which the secretary dis- 
tributes, each treatment cost- 
ing the child ten cents, which 
fee is to cover running ex- 
penses for material, the pro- 
fessional services being, of 
course voluntary. Cases of 
extreme poverty are treated 
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gratis, while the small fee, 
when paid, removes the stig- 
ma of pauperization. 

We also have a substantial 
white steel cabinet for hold- 
ing the various instruments, 
materials and accessories, and 
the use of the instruments in 
the surgical cabinet, more es- 
pecially for use in extracting 
and other minor oral surgery, 
which latter work I personal- 
ly attend to. 

The hospital furnished 
most of the instruments, 
while the furniture, although 
not new, but useful, was do- 
nated by interested practition- 
ers, and as the dispensary is 
solely dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions, these items 
were much appreciated, sav- 
ing the investment for new 
furniture which would other- 
wise have been a considerable 
expense. We use a foot en- 
gine, as electricity would de- 
mand a more expensive appa- 
ratus, outside of which, con- 
sidering the fact that the 
clinic is practically in its in- 
fancy, everything is modern- 
ized. 

The children, who are ready 
at nine o’clock each day, ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, 
assemble in an outer waiting 
room, and are treated accord- 
ing to their numbered arrival, 
the earliest being the first 
served, irrespective of the 
work to be done. Each pa- 
tient, presenting for the first 
time, is questioned as to the 
various items on an examina- 
tion card, such as name, ad- 
dress, and other like details, 
and the examination chart 
marked for the work to be 
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done this being usually more 
six-year molar treatment and 
extraction than any other 
tooth in the mouth, for while 
we endeavor to save all teeth 
possible, those.cases requiring 
especially prolonged or diffi- 
cult treatment are marked for 
extraction. On account of the 
time and expense required, 
rubber dam is not used for 
root treatment, although the 
doctors are advocates of its 
use; but, unfortunately, we 
have not yet come to that, the 
idea being to do the best we 
can under the circumstances 
for the present. Each treat- 
ment is recorded on the back 
of the patient’s chart for pur- 
poses of both permanent rec- 
ord and assistance to the cli- 
nicians. 

The children usually re- 
quire prophylactic treatment 
and average about from three 
to six fillings, some more, 
some less. Most of the de- 
ciduous teeth, when badly de- 
cayed, are extracted. Alve- 
olar abscess, due, of course, 
to neglected treatment of 
early decay, are not uncom- 
mon among children four and 
five years of age. 

The children are given ad- 
vice on the importance of oral 
hygiene, and a good talk has 
saved many a child from the 
ignorance of further neglect. 
Futhermore, credit must be 
given to the school authorities 
who are getting the proper 
spirit in regard to the work 
and by whom many children 
are referred to our clinic 
amongst them. 

In closing this brief outline 
of our modest department I 
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may safely say that every 
dentist with any possible 
means of contributing a share 
in voluntary dental work for 
the deserving poor should do 
so, for no matter how humble 
the effort, so much suffering 
can be alleviated and so much 
prevented that all of our ef- 
forts combined will help in 


the great humanitarian move- 
ment initiated by our profes- 
sion, and which, as exhibited 
in the clinic described above, 
will help to spread the spirit 
of oral hygiene among the 
children of the poor, who oth- 
erwise might never obtain 
this opportunity for self-im- 
provement. 





DEPARTMENT STORE DENTAL 
DISPENSARY 


S. HOLLANDER, D.DS., Cleveland, O. 





The author gives a short account of the dental dispensary in a department 
store. Like most other institutions of the kind, a small charge is made for 
services rendered and may be paid in weekly installments. 


DENTAL dispensaries are of 
comparatively recent 
origin in department stores 
and industrial establishments. 
They are in a more or less ex- 
perimental stage. It may in- 
terest your readers, therefore, 
to know that a very success- 
ful one is being conducted in 
Cleveland by the Bailey com- 
pany, one of the largest de- 
partment stores in the city. 
It is my privilege to be in 
charge of this dispensary. 
The Bailey company em- 
ploy about 1,200 people. Be- 
lieving that good teeth are 
essential to good health, and 
that good health is a 
great factor in good salesman- 
ship, the management of the 
company established a dental 
dispensary for its employees 
about eight months ago. Pri- 
marily the purpose of this dis- 
pensary is to give the em- 
employees an opportunity to 
have their teeth examined 
periodically and to enable 
them to ascertain exactly and 


truthfully the condition of 
their mouths. For this ser- 
vice there is absolutely no 
charge. The employee is 
then at liberty to go to any 
dentist to have the work done. 
Should the employee desire to 
have the work done by the 
examining dentist, the com- 
pany permits it to be done 
during working hours, and the 
charge made by the dentist is 
as low as possible, consistent 
with the best service. Ar- 
rangements have been made 
whereby the employees can 
pay for their dental work in 
small weekly installments 
which are deducted from their 
salaries. 


Since the establishment of 
the dispensary more than 300 
mouths have been examined, 
and a large number of cases 
handled as shown by the fol- 
lowing chart: 


Amalgam fillings....... 
Gold inlays........... 33 
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Porcelain crowns with 

eas | 12 
Gor Crowns.......... : 5 
ee a i 3 
i ay ay. ee 
a 53 
Teeth treated......... 69 
Plate repairs.......... 2 
agp yeaa apres 3 


There was also one cleft 
palate operation which was 
performed jointly by Dr. Ph. 
R. Wolinsky, in charge of the 
company’s medical depart- 
ment and the dentist. 

There is a rule in the store 
that employees shall receive a 
discount of ten per cent. on 
all purchases in the store. 
This rule is followed in the 
dental department, which is 
enabled to do so by reason of 
the fact that all the expenses 


of the department, except for 
materials, are paid by the 
Bailey company. 

The dental dispensary is 
open four mornings each week 
from9A.M.to12A.M. An 
account of this dispensary 
would not be complete with- 
out a few words of commenda- 
tion for Mr. Victor Sincere, 
the superintendent of the 
Bailey company, whose broad- 
mindedness and the genuine 
interest he displays in the wel- 
fare of his employees made the 
dispensary possible. Credit 
should also be given to Dr. 
Wolinsky for his splendid co- 
operation, and to Miss Cullen, 
a trained nurse, who has been 
of great assistance in both the 
medical and dental depart- 
ments. 





DENTAL EDUCATION OF THE CHILD 


MINNIE S. PROCTOR, D.D.S., Los Angeles, Cal. 


HE Dental education of 
the child involves four 
factors. First, dental educa- 
tion of the dentist, second, of 
the mother, third, the teacher, 
and fourth of the child. 

It has been but a few years 
since this most important sub- 
ject, care of children’s teeth, 
has been given much atten- 
tion ; so education of the den- 
tist comes first. 

The oral hygiene move- 
ment which has been sweep- 
ing across the country has 
been responsible, largely, for 
the new interest taken in this 
old subject, care of children’s 
teeth. 

The. education of the laity 
by oral hygiene movement is 


making it very difficult for the 
dentist to longer sidestep this 
most important work. The 
dental surgeon must rise to 
the demand for better and 
more permanent work of this 
kind. 

Very early I learned that 
patients frequently misunder- 
stand directions or explana- 
tions given them and tell 
strange tales of what other 
dentists did or said to them. 
I have always numbered 
many small people among my 
patients, and so frequently 
parents have brought children 
to me with their mouths in a 
most deplorable condition and 
said they had been elsewhere 
and were told that the child 











was too young to have den- 
tistry done, or that their teeth 
would shed soon anyway. 
Hearing this tale so often, I 
have tried to make a fair in- 
vestigation covering a period 
of thirteen years. The re- 
sult is, putting the education 
of dentists first. 

I believe this condition is 
due largely to the neglect of 
this subject in nearly all dental 
colleges. The student often 
considers this as least im- 
portant and as a consequence, 
the graduate knows very lit- 
tle about it. He thinks he 
cannot afford to send the chil- 
dren elsewhere, so makes a 
poor attempt but fails, be- 
cause he does not know how. 
He then declares he hates the 
work and sneaks out of all he 
can. I have found there is 
very little difference in the 
way dental work should be 
done for a child and for an 
adult. The diffrence is mostly 
psychological. 

It is harder to work for 
children and we should be 
taught in college. I believe 
that besides a lecture course, 
practical instruction should be 
given in a_ separate place, 
made pleasant with pictures 
and maybe a few toys. 

Every student should be 
obliged to work for a certain 
number of small _ children 
and should be marked as 
much on the way they handle 
the child from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint as on actual 
dental work accomplished. 
We must learn to dispel child- 
ish fears. Many would learn 
to like this work, but we will 
always need the specialists for 
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some never could or would 
do it, 

Freshmen should never be 
permitted to work for chil- 
dren for you must know your 
technic. You might explain 
to grown people why your in- 
strument slipped and you hurt 
them, but when working for 
a child, you must be master 
of both instrument and child. 


To the orthodontist, I be- 
lieve belongs the credit of 
teaching the dental profes- 
sion the grave error of the 
early extraction of deciduous 
teeth. It seems now we must 
be taught that it is even 
worse to allow these teeth to 
be lost by decay. 

Second Factor: Is, dental 
education of the mother. I 
feel that the best and biggest 
work we have done, is the 
spreading of the vospel in 
homes and schools, the gospel 
of mouth cleanliness. 

The oral hygiene movement 
is a good thing and every 
dentist should appoint himself 
a committee of one to teach 
oral hygiene. Make it a per- 
sonal duty to teach every par- 
ent that comes to your office, 
how to care for their chil- 
dren’s teeth. Take time and 
charge for it. 

How many of you have had 
kiddies brought to you with 
broken down and aching per- 
manent six years molars. Ex- 
cuse? I did not know—I 
thought they were baby teeth. 
Why should it be neglected if 
but a baby tooth? Show a 
decayed tooth to the parents 
and ask if they want their 
baby to chew many times 
daily on that decaying bone. 
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Explain the important rea- 
son for preservation of babies’ 
teeth is maintenance of spaces, 
spaces to be occupied by per- 
manent teeth later on. Teach 
that all dentistry is more or 
less temporary and should be 
inspected frequently. What 
goes is all repair and patch 
work of dentists if parents do 
not try to help remove causes, 
chief of which are lack of 
mouth cleanliness and incor- 
rect diet. 

Third: Dental education 
of teachers. The problem of 
caring for the teeth of our 
school children has become a 
natural one. The laity with 
limited dental knowledge 
have already outstripped the 
profession with regard to 
oral hygiene. Dentists .who 
still neglect children’s mouths 
and place old fashioned shell 
crowns and dirtier bridges 
when we have a better way, 
because they think they can- 
not get fees for better work, 
are truly a hindrance to oral 
hygiene’s cause. 

The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles main- 
tains, with help of school 
board and dental association, 
a free school clinic, which is 
open, to every school day and 
hour. Three dentists, with one 
assistant and a matron are em- 
ployed by the Board of Edu- 
cation. Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Manus, chairman clinic com- 
mittee of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, is untiring in her 
effort in its behalf. 


The health and develop- 
ment department of city 
schools consists of examining 
physicians, seven nurses and 





but three dentists. Dr. Al- 
bert Moore is director of the 
staff. After physician’s gen- 
eral examination at the school, 
notice of the child’s defects is 
sent to parents or guardian. 


A nurse investigates home 
conditions before the child is 
sent to the clinic. We get 
children from kindergarten 
and high schools. Careful 
record is kept of every case 
and although the clinic is but 
four years old, we have had 
many reports of improved 
health and happiness from 
children who have had their 
mouth put in a healthier con- 
dition, 

The wonderful thing about 
this clinic, is the spirit of it. 
It is a clinic for children, not 
cases. I hear daily tales of 
poverty and trouble, lisped by 
childish lips. They might 
make me weep, only in comes 
Joe, who smilingly wants to 
know if I won't “knock 
down” this loose tooth; of lit- 
tle Uedo, with the big Italian 
eyes, blows me a kiss because 
“you did a stop the pain and 
make me to sleep.” 

Work done at the clinic 
really worth while is teaching 
of oral hygiene, for children 
as old as fourteen years 
never owned a toothbrush. I 
know too that the old family 
toothbrush that hangs by the 
sink, is no joke. Teachers, 
too, need instruction, for I 
know a principal of a large 
school who prescribed ashes 
as a good dentifrice. At that 
she deserved some praise for 
recognition of a great need. 

Work that has been done 
so far, has been almost en- 
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tirely reparative; but pioneer 
work along the lines of pre- 
ventive dentistry has just been 
started in the Los Angeles 
City schools, Dr. Copp has 
been added to the Health and 
Development staff and is giv- 
ing time to the instruction of 
teachers on the giving of 
forceful tooth talks to their 
classes. 

Fourth Factor: Education 
of the child. The education 
of the child, who has been 
taught oral hygiene from the 
cradle by mother, teacher, and 
dentist, reminds me of the old 









darkey being questioned by a 
lawyer. The lawyer said, 
“Rastus, what do you do for 
a livelihood ?” 

“Deed, I never work for 
him in my life.” 

“No, how do you exist?” 

“T never do that, sur.” 

“IT mean,” said the lawyer, 
“How do you live?” 

With a broad grin, the col- 
ored man replied, “Oh, I just 
do that naturally.” 

Just so with the child who 
has been taught correctly—he _ 
does it naturally. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Editor Oral Hygiene: 

I have read with a marked 
degree of interest the articles 
written by Dr. Ratner, of 
New York, Dentor Erwin and 
Dr. Mitchell, of Oklahoma 
City, for the December issue 
of Oral Hygiene. 

The bone of contention 
seems to be, “‘Who shall edu- 
cate the public upon the sub- 
ject of Oral Hygiene?’ It 
seems tthat this question arose 
after Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
contributed some dozen arti- 
cles to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger upon oral prophylaxis 
and hygiene. It is by me why 
any man should get his back 
up over such a thing. Wasn't 
it a most charitable act to our 
profession? Dr. Hutchinson 
couldn’t have paid us a nicer 
compliment; anyway who re- 
ceives the benefit derived 
therefrom? The answer is, 


“The dental profession from 
a financial 
public 


standpoint, the 
from a health and 


hygienic point.” Dr. Hutch- 
inson being one of our great- 
est writers on “Health Top- 
ics’ naturally adds power to 
all arguments presented, and 
not only that, it places the 
two professions in_ closer 
proximity in the sight of the 
public. 

When Dr. Hutchinson said 
in his articles you should do 
thus and so he wasn’t blow- 
ing any horn; he was present- 
ing the public to a profession 
that should know what they 
are about, and he had no ax 
to grind. 

Personally, if I may say so, 
I don’t care who educates the 
public, just so it is done, and 
I for one feel indebted to Dr. 
Hutchinson for his good 
work in this direction. 

It reflects no discredit upon 
us as a profession for the 
M.D. to preach the gospel of 
oral prophylaxis; in fact it 
gives added zest to our ef- 
forts.. Frankly, I believe this 
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country could be taught oral 
hygiene by M.D.’s in less time 
than it will require the dental 
profession to do it, because 
the public doesn’t at all times 
take us seriously, but more as 
a salesman recommending his 
wares. The day is coming, 
however, when all M.D.’s 
must preach oral hygiene, be- 


cause it is necessary for the’ 


cooperation of the patient in 
the treatment of disease, and 
when that day comes we will 
be working shoulder to shoul- 
der for the good of humanity. 
The time has come when we 
need better educated phy- 
sicians, in a dental way; in 
other words, men who are 
taught the relation patholog- 
ically between our profes- 
sions, and the time will come 
when every medical college 
will have one or more doctors 
of dental surgery (not den- 
tors) on their staff. An- 
other thing, it may look a lit- 
tle odd to see a dentist in the 
sick room in consultation or 
for examination; it won’t in 
the near future, in fact it will 
be the ordinary thing, be- 
cause Dr. Mayo says 90 per 
cent. of surgical conditions 
start directly or indirectly in 
the mouth. 


The physician also recog- 
nizes the cause of heart le- 
sions in youth, pus in the 
joints, chronic cases of indi- 
gestion, etc., as being a filthy 
mouth and a decayed set of 
teeth. 


I hope the time will hasten 
when we will lay aside all 
petty jealousies and work for 
the good of our profession 








and our clientele, whether we 
be doctor or dentor. 
H. J. Patrick, D.D.S., 
Paint Lick, Ky. 





Editor Oral Hygiene, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

With the article entitled, 
“Should Dentistry Be Adver- 
tised?” appearing in Novem- 
ber’s issue of Oral Hygiene, 
I am deeply impressed. The 
good doctor’s ideas of a new 
and up-to-date code of ethics 
are very timely. 

Personally I do not ap- 
prove of advertising. I am 
of the opinion that through 
the medium of the press very 
valuable services can be ren- 
dered the public by educating 
them along ethical lines; this 
would counteract the very 
ungainly method of advertis- 
ing adopted by the “commer- 
cial” dentist. 

To immediately eradicate 
the old code of ethics is no 
simple matter, but a step in 
that direction may be made 
by instituting an educative 
propaganda — a propaganda 
that would not fail to leave 
its imprint in the minds of 
those who come in contact 
with it. 

If the public is made to 
realize the value of a hygienic 
mouth, which knowledge can 
only be brought before them 
through the medium of the 
press, as mentioned above, 
the days of quack dentistry 
will soon be a matter of his- 
tory. 


Respectfully, 


A. S. Natrne, D.D.S.., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Editor Oral Hygiene: 

In reply to your favor of 
recent date, regarding manu- 
script, would say: What I 
am trying to establish ‘is sys- 
temic hygiene, diet preven- 
tion and eliminative treat- 
ment as a prevention and 
cure for pyorrhea and all 
morbid conditions. I have 
tested, clinically, most every 
eliminative known, but find 
oleum ricint is the only laxa- 
tive and cleanser that may be 
used with impunity in any 
quantity desired or needed, 
and the only one that requires 
no drug modification of any 
kind—healing, cleansing and 
lubricating. I don’t know 
why you sidestep this remedy 
of merit, like many others do. 

You have rehashed many 
articles on emetine and bunk 
about the bacteria that create 
pyorrhea (with its eighteen 
different technical names), 
and you have never published 
a manuscript of mine; and I 
thought it might be fitting to 
publish the truth about the 
so-called scourge of dentistry. 
Pennsylvania is about the 
only place they discover 
things new and startling. It 
is the only State where they 
can steal a court house and 
railroad and get away with it. 

Your endorsements of pro- 
cess patents in your last issue 
is not in keeping with the best 
interest of rank and file of 
the dental profession. For, 
casting the gold inlay was in 
vogue before Dr. Taggert 
was born. You have no 


Excuse Me! Have 
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doubt changed your mental 
in 


attitude, as proclaimed 
your first issue of Oral 
Hygiene. The editor of a 


commerical] dental journal in 
Chicago told me recently that 
he did not believe in printing 
anything that interfered with 
commercialism. I told him 
he should use a piece of lead 
-pipe and he could get the 
money quicker. 


I get no remuneration and 
little thanks in the propagan- 
da as above stated. I told 
the secretary and treasurer of 
the Illinois Dental Society 
that he could not refute a 
statement made on the en- 
closed prescription for any 
part of $100, and I told him 
it applies to anyone. He dis- 
played no money or argumen- 
tative acumen. 


A long article of mine ap- 
pears in the November Sum- 
mary, also in the December 
issue of Health Culture, in 
which magazines most of 
them will appear. The man- 
uscript you have will make a 
wide appeal. Five thousand 
or more of the prescriptions 
are working effectively, and 
many Chicago extracting’ spe- 
cialists used them for ab- 
scessed, inflamed and swollen 
conditions, pyorrhea,  etc.; 
pulpless teeth will not abscess 
when this is used constantly 
as directed, try it and you can 
verify it. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. E. Brirer, D.D.S., 
Chicago, Il. 


You Contributed ? 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
FORSYTH LOVING CUP 


Here are the names of the elect; just as I have received them and the 
various amounts and the totals thereof agree exactly with the cash on 
hand. One thing you will notice is Columbus, Ohio, and thereby hangs 
a tale. Brown lives at Columbus: Homer C. Brown, the former presi- 
dent of the National Dental Association. As soon as Brown heard of the 
Forsyth Cup proposition, he got busy and sent a check for $4.75 in pay- 
ment of his own and 18 other subscriptions. 


Why can’t you gather in a few of the waiting but willing contributors 
I know just how busy you all are and how tired o’ nights, and if good inten- 
tions counted, I would have a basket full of dollar bills, not to speak of 
quarter and half dollar coins. Bring this matter up at the next meeting 
of your local society and either collect it yourself or have the secretary 
receive subscriptions and forward them to Oral Hygiene. 


We should have at least a thousand dollars for a suitable cup of special 
design. Now get busy boys and girls, don’t put it off a minute longer. 


Raymonde A. guurey - - Newark, N.J. - - - - $1.00 
Robin Adair - - Atlanta, Ga. - - - - 28 
E.S. Barber - - - - Chicago, IIl- - - - - 1.00 
H. B. Butler - = - Ogdensburg, N. Y. Pe ae 
Dew. C. Bacon - « « = Cipla Ee = + © .50 
George F. Burke - -~ - Detroit, Mich.- - - - 1.00 
W. J. Burridge - - -  - SanFrancisco,Cal. - - - ‘ae 
Chas. C. Bronstein - - Providence, R. I. - - - ae 
J.P. Buckley - - - - Chicago, Ill- - - - - ao 
H. J. Burkhart - - - Batavia, N.Y.- - - - .25 
J. Wright Beach - - - Buffalo, N, Y, - - - - 1.00 
L. P. Bethel - - - - Columbus,O. - - - - 25 
A.J. Bush - - -  -  - Columbus, O. t @. ye Fe iy 
No Name - - - - New York, N. Y. - - - .25 
H.E.Bliler- - - - - Chicagolll.- - - - - 1.00 
Russell W. Bunting -~ - Ann Arbor, Mich - - - iz 
R. Boyd Bogle - - - - Nashville, Tenn. o thetet 25 
Elmer S. Best ro Re Minneapolis, Minn. -  - 1.00 
H.C. Brown - - - ~~ - Columbus, O. - - = = ae 
C. A. Bradshaw - - - Syracuse, N.Y. - - - .25 
J. D. Conzett - = - Dubuque, Iowa 4- Sas 1.00 
A. R. Cooke - - +  - Syracuse,N.Y.- - - - 25 
W.A.Capon- - - - Philadelphia, Pa. - -~ - _ 
F. R. Chapman - - = Columbus,O. - - - - 25 
Henry Cope - - - - Columbus,O. - - - - oy 
Geo. Wood Clapp - - - New York, N. Y. ee 1.00 
W.T. Chambers - -_ - Denver, Col. - - - - a 
L.W. Dunham - - - - Jamestown,O. - - - - 25 
William Donnallys me’ ue Washington, D. C. - - .25 
O. D. Davis - - = = Minneapolis, Minn - - - 1.00 
Edwin T. Darby - - - Philadelphia, Pa. - -— - .25 
X. Dodel - - - - - San Francisco, Cal. - - - .50 
H.C. Dressel- - - - Silver Lake, Minn. astie Zs 
Louis R. Dotterer - -  - Charleston, S. C. - Petts 25 
George E. Davis - -_ - Brooklyn, N.Y. - - - .25 


John P. Erwin - - = Perkasie, Pa. i, ae res "25 
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A. H.N. Filink .-. - .- Boston, Mass. ip AP 25 
H..—.Friesell - - - ~- Pittsburgh,Pa. - - - - ‘ae 
| oe ae eee Bridgeport, Conn. - -~ - 1.00 ( 
E.M.Feiman - - - - Columbus,O. - - -- - .25 | 
Wm. Flora - - - = - Columbus,O. - - - - 25 ( 
W..E Great .-..- .- + Louisville, Ky... .- .+. .50 : 
Richard Grady - -.- - Annapolis, Md. tens: Brie 25 : 
ieee. - +0 .« Pe ey me Mi . 20 
J. W.Graves- - - -- Rochester, N.Y. - - - 25 
E.S. Gaylord - - -  - NewHaven,Conn. - - - i : 
S. H. Guilford “sehr eae Philadelphia, Pa. - - - .50 
Dudley Guilford - - = Philadelphia, Pa. hs ase .50 

Robert W. Hall - - - Salt Lake City, Utah - - .25 } 
R. H. Hofheinz - - = Rochester, N. Y. pa ie 25 
J. M. Henderson - -_ - Columbus,O. - - - - .25 

Geo. S. Hershey - -  - Columbus,O. - - - - 33 

Thomas P. Hinman - - Atlanta,Ga. - - - - ;35 , 
E.A. Honey - - - + =- Kalamazoo, Miche - -_ - 25 } 
M. L. Hulme i. Dee risa Rochester, N. Y. - - - 25 : 
T. P. Hyatt Be ee ee a ee ae ! 
F.R. Henshaw - -_ - Indianapolis, Ind. - -_ - a 

T. B. Hartzell - - -  - Minneapolis, Minn. - - - .50 

Abram Hoffman - -_ - Buffalo, N. Y. a oe ae 
Edw. E. Hall - - - =- Columbus,O. - - - - ; 
Gillette Hayden - - - Columbus,O. - - - - 25 . 
Bush Jones eit ois ie Dallas, Texas - «+ «* 25 | 
C.N. Johnson - - -  ~- Chicago, IIl. c. = ee 1.00 | 
Victor H. Jackson ee New York, N.Y. - - - 1.00 

W. J. Jones ~ ow | ik Oe NE ce oe ier 25 | 
J. H. Kennerly —a< > lll ee 34 
Otto U. King- - - - Huntington, Ind. - - - 1.00 ' 
Fredk. A. Keyes - -«  (« Bigetom, Blass. - - - = 1.00 
Edw. C. Kirk- - - - Philadelphia, Pa. - - - 1.00 

H.F. Koontz - - -  ~- Pittsburgh,Pa. - - - - ae 
John R. Kelly rl” ae Columbus,O. -- - - - iy 
D. A. Kingsbury - - - Columbus,O. - - - - .25 
C. Edmund Kells - -~ - New Orleans, La. - -_ - .25 ( 
J.R. Knapp - - - = New Orleans, La. o -..% (oh .25 ; 
J. H. Lindsley - -  - Ashtabula,Q. - - - - 25 | 
Edw. G. Link - - - Rochester, N. Y. - - - 1.00 ( 
Wm. H.G. Logan - -~— - Chicago, Ill. - - ‘= = .50 | 
Earl J. Logue, . were Arkansas City, Ark. - - 25 

Carl D. Lucas - - = Indianapolis, Ind. - -_ - .50 

A.P.Lee - - - - ~ = Philadelphia, Pa. - = = 25 
F.W.Low - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. a er 25 

Geo. Lowe - - - - - Rochester, N. Y. a. Sa > 

Rea P. McGee ee ae Denver, Col. - - - - 25 

W.H.O. McGhee - -  - Cincinnati,O. - - - - .25 

Arthur H. Merritt — New York, N.Y. - - - 5.00 

L. G. Mitchell - - - - Oklahoma ‘City, om. 1) 0 1.00 

E. W. Martindale - -_ - Columbus, O. - - - 25 

Henry W. Morgan - - ~- Nashville, Tenn.- - - - .25 

J.O. McCall - - - - Buffalo, N. Y. - - - .25 

F. Messerschmitt - -- - Rochester, N. Y. ee ae 1.00 

James McManus - -_ - Hartford, Conn. - - - 1.00 

Henry McManus - -- - Hartford,Conn.- - - - 1.00 

Edw. McManus - -_ - Hartford, Conn. - - - 1.00 

Edw. C. Mills - - - =- Columbus,O. - - - - 25 
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No Name - - 
Fredk. B. Noyes - 


Oakley W. Norton 


C. H. Oakman 
Burt Ogburn -_~ - 


J. D. Patterson’ - 
A. H. Peck - - 
F. W. Proseus - 
W. A. Price - 


Minnie Proctor - 


S. D. Ruggles - 
Sidney J. Rauh - 
A.O. Ross - - 
M. L. Rhein 


Chas. Swope -_~ - 
H. M. Seamans - 
E. C. Sherman - 
Jules F. Sacrazin 
A. H. Stevenson - 
G. H. Smock - 
W. W. Smith -~ - 
Wallace Seccombe 
L. G. Singleton” - 
R. H. W. Strang 
B. Holly Smith” - 


H. B. Tileson~ - 
Justin D. Towner - 
R. M. Temple - 
H. E. Tompkins 
A. S. Webster - 
J. A.West - - 
W. A. White -_ - 
H. L. Wheeler - 


Maurice William - 
C. B. Warner - - 


Lyman L. Zarbaugh - - 


Cleveland, O. oe 
Chicago, Ill. - - - 
Rochester, N. Y. - 


Detroit, Mich. -— - 
Phoenix, Arizona -_ - 


Kansas City, Mo. -_ - 
Chicago, IIl. ein 
Rochester, N. Y. - - 
Cleveland, O. -  - 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Portsmouth, O.  « 
Columbus, O. - - 
Columbus, O. - - - 
New York, N. Y. . 


Columbus, O. - -~ - 
Columbus, O. a 
Columbus, O. - -~ - 
New Orleans, La. - 
Brooklyn, N.Y. -~ - 
Erie, Pa. ir, 
Rochester, N. Y. -~ - 
Toronto, Ont. - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ae 
Bridgeport, Conn. - 
Baltimore, Md. - = 


Louisville, Ky. -  - 
Memphis, Tenn. -_~ - 
Coshocton,O. -~ - 
New York, N. Y. - - 
New York, N. Y. - 


Toronto, Ont. - - 
Warsaw, Ind. an A 
Des Moines, Iowa - - 
Cleveland, O. ie: ome 
Phelps, N.Y. - -~ - 
New York, N. Y. - 
Brooklyn, N.Y. -~ - 
oS) See eee ee 
Toledo,O. - - - 





$66.14 








Hartford Sets the Pace, 


Hartford Connecticut 100 Per Cent! 


Dr. B.A. Sears has just for- 
warded a list of 120 which includes every practicing 
dentist in the city, accompanied with a check for Thirty 
Dollars. One hundred per cent. is going some! Hartford 
is on the Honor Roll. Is she to be alone? 
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186 Alexander Street, Rochester, N.Y. 














O R A IL JA Y Gill E IN E does not publish Society 

Announcements, Obitu- 
aries, Personals or Book Reviews. This policy is made necessary 
by the limited size and wide circulation of the magazine. -:- -:- 














NOW LET’S HAVE THE LOVING CUP 


BEFORE determining upon the question at the San Fran- 

cisco meeting, the committee in charge of the matter 
very courteously asked me if there were any decided objec- 
tions to changing the scheme of presenting a LOVING CUP 
to the Forsyth brothers and substituting the Memorial Tablets 
for both the Forsyth and Eastman institutions. I assured 
them it was immaterial so long as the unselfish efforts of these 
men were recognized and it would be a very graceful act to 
include a recognition of Mr. Eastman’s gift. 


That’s the way it looked to me out West. But you see I 
had been thinking loving cup so hard I couldn’t give it up. In 
a letter just received from my good friend, Dr. J. Wright 
Beach, Buffalo, N. Y., he so well expressed my sentiments in 
this matter that I quote: “The memorial tablets are all right, 
but they are only pieces of cold marble or bronze ‘to mark the 
spot’ and are appropriate only after the ‘dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes’ stage. A loving cup is a living, palpitating joy in com- 
parison and suggests the thoughts of overflowing love and 
gratitude. Life, sentiment, beauty and intrinsic worth are ex- 
pressed therein, and, instead of smacking of the mausoleum, it 
is truly a cup of joy.” 


Now let’s have the loving cup; as fine a one as money can 
buy, and when the time comes we'll have the memorial tablets, 
too. Iam on this committee, and if necessary I’ll ask for an- 
other quarter, and I have faith that you will give it to me. 


“If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were 
done quickly.” This will make it possible to purchase the cup 
at once and present the same to Mr. Thomas A. Forsyth, the 
only living brother, before the winter is over. 
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As the magazine is prepared a month in advance, your 
name will not appear until the April number. If you wish an 
immediate acknowledgment, inclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

I am going to ask the newly-appointed director of the 
Rochester Dental Dispensary, Dr. Harvey J. Burkhart, whom 
you all know, to audit the accounts, and 1 am sure he will con- 
sent. Then we must have a committee to purchase the cup and 
prepare a suitable inscription. I will appoint Drs. Edw. G. 
Link, Rochester, N. Y.; W. A. White, Phelps, N. Y., and 
J. Wright Beach, Buffalo, N. Y., to act in this capacity, and I 
know they will do it well. All ready? Fire! 


A MUCH NEEDED STATUTE 


]N the reading pages of the magazine this month will be found 

an account of the new, child labor law of Pennsylvania, 
which prohibits the working of minors at occupations harmful 
to their moral or physical well-being. 

The law specifies just what occupations are dangerous to 
children, and in case of dispute the Industrial Board of the 
State Department of Labor and Industry will decide the mat- 
ter after a public hearing. Among other things it provides 
that the child’s nose, throat, eyes and teeth shall be in condi- 
tion before a certificate is granted. Also, the applicant must be 
up to standard in weight and height. Just why the limit is 
placed on the number of decayed teeth at three is hard to un- 
derstand, but no law can be enforced unless it has public sen- 
timent back of it, and it is well not to make any statute too 
drastic, especially at first. 

New York State has no such law, but where the health 
officer is alert and sees the necessity of such measures, he can 
practically bring about the same end. The city of Rochester 
has, in the person of Dr. Geo. W. Goler, such a health officer. 
He has for years made it a practice to refuse working cer- 
tificates to children who apply for a permit to go to work be- 
fore the school age unless their eyes, ears, nose, throat and 
teeth were first placed in good condition. Outside of any 
benefits to the child, it is also justice to the employer, as they 
are the better able to render continuous service and not on the 
sick list. 

This has been part of the work of the free dental dispens- 
aries conducted by the Rochester Dental Society, and during 
the eleven years it has been in existence many hundreds of 
such cases have been taken care of. During the past two 
years the city, in recognition of this work of the society, have 
voluntarily come forward and awarded the society monies from 
the public funds. In 1914 they gave the society $1,000 and in 
1915 the sum of $4,000 was awarded for the same purpose. 

We need more such laws; every State in the Union should 
safeguard its children as has “Pennsylvania. 
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THE ENSALIVATED THUMB 


WHEN you stop in the model food shop to make a few 

purchases, take note of the clerk who waits on you, 
whether male or female, it seems to make no difference; each 
and every one of them carry the thumb to the lips and moisten 
it with saliva in order to facilitate the handling of the paper 
or to open the bag in which are placed the food intended for 
your table. 

As the food itself is invariably touched with the same 
thumb, your purchase, or that of the following customer, is 
defiled with the salesman’s saliva. This is not a pleasant 
thought, but it is a still more unsavory fact. No matter how 
charming the maid who waits on us, the smearing with saliva 
of food would be instantly rejected if we had not become so 
accustomed to the procedure. 

It has been proved time and again in this mouth hygienic 
propaganda, that the mouth is one of the finest germ incuba- 
' tors we can find. It contains pathogenic bacteria galore, 
microbes of diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid and syphilis, to 
say nothing of pyorrhea or abscessed teeth. The dangers the 
public run of germ infection with this practice is by no means 
slight or to be lightly ignored. 

We carefully guard our water supply and make life un- 
comfortable for the milkman, yet here we allow to go un- 
checked a habit which through infecting our food may well be 
the cause of more disease than either. The practice seems 
universal, and the wonderful part of it is that no one seems to 
notice it or care. 

If I were the proprietor of a bake shop and the clerks per- 
sisted, after due warning, in thus moistening the thumb, it 
would be a case of firing the whole bunch or liberal fines every 
time such practice was discovered. 

Why should the naked hands be used anyway? Why not 
insist on the wearing of white washable gloves for salespeople 
handling foodstuffs? This is a matter coming under the jur- 
isdiction of the health officer and might easily be made the sub- 
ject of a national crusade. It is of more importance than the 
swatting of the fly. It may easily be the cause of more spo- 
radic disease than many other more frequently suspected 
sources of infection. 

Keep this in mind, and when you next notice the practice, 
put in a vigorous protest to the proprietor and assure him you 
will transfer your custom to a store where they are more par- 
ticular. It is dollars to doughnuts that the other place will be 
as insanitary, but it is well worth while to enter your protest 
or take more stringent measures to bring about a reform of 
this practice. 
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STANDARDIZING THE ORAL 
AHYGIENE PROPAGANDA 


]N every center in which the editor has visited, valuable points 

have been presented which have been worked out inde- 
pendently of all others. We seem to be all at loose ends in . 
this mouth hygiene campaign, with no accepted methods of 
practice in conducting our dental dispensaries or bringing be- 
fore the public the needs of good dentistry. According to ac- 
cepted, statistics, only about ten per cent. of the public make a 
practice of going to the dentist for treatment. Does anyone 
know whether or not the percentage has been raised as a result 
of all this educational work the past few years? Why 
shouldn’t it have made a greater impress? Is it because mod- 
ern dentistry is too expensive? Are all the people going to 
the dentist who can afford to do so? 

I do not think this is true. We see women who cheer- 
fully spend money on furs and men who buy automobiles, who 
are in personal need of dental attention. How shall we reach 
these people and impress them with their need of dental 
service? 

How shall we best educate the children in our schools? 
By lectures, toothbrush drills, awarding prizes or marking on 
their monthly cards their standard of mouth hygiene as we do 
now their report for depo. tment? 

Which is the best method of conducting the dental dis- 
pensary—by central clinics, such as Boston has, or divide the 
territory into sections and have an individual dispensary in 
each school building, as at Detroit, Mich.? 

At Bridgeport the effort is confined largely to preventive 
work by prophylactic treatments, lectures and toothbrush drills. 
Rochester will have a central dispensary, and prophylactic 
treatment and toothbrush drills in the schools, a combination 
of the Boston and Bridgeport plans. At Philadelphia they have 
a central dispensary and branches in the school buildings. The 
work in Toronto, Ontario, is in the school buildings, and they 
are very much pleased with their efforts thus far. Systema- 
tizing operations has been very much neglected, except at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

By whom should the dental dispensary be conducted, the 
Board of Health, the Board of Education, or under the con- 
control of a dental society or a body of laymen? In Detroit it 

is under the jurisdiction of the health board. In Bridgeport it 
is under the Board of Education. In Boston under the control 
of laymen in a large degree. The same will be true of the 
work in Rochester. In Torono, Ontario, they have a dual 
control; one set of dispensaries is under the control of the 
Board -of Education and another is under the health board. 
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Fach of these is independent of the other and both doing good 
work. The Board of Education cares for the school children 
and the health board cares for adults in dispensaries located 
in hospitals or health buildings. 

Why not get together and organize an Oral Hygiene In- 
ternational Congress? I am sure the dentists of Canada will 
gladly coOperate with such a movement, and they have much 
to give us with their well-conducted dental dispensaries in the 
city of Toronto and other points. 

Such a meeting could be scheduled at some central point, 
or it might be either before or after the meeting of the Na- 
tional Dental Association at Louisville in July. The editor 
would like to hear from our readers on this subject.. It would 
seem that we have gone about as far as we can with this hit-or- 
miss method of doing things. We invite your views and will 
gladly give all necessary space for the same in the pages of 
Oral Hygiene. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Here’s where the dentist gets his. We knew things were too 
lovely to last. Every trade and profession has been hit by the war in 
Europe ’cept one and that the dentist. Drugs, chemicals, perfumes, 
dyes, metals, toys, pictures. He has them on his list and every blamed 
one is soaring upward in price. Platinum at $100 per ounce does not 
bother us much, as we have learned to do without it and let the jew- 
eler and the automobile man have our share and pay the $100 per. 
But now it’s pink rubber. This is a pretty mess. They say that we 
are about at the end of the supply, as no more color suitable for pro- 
ducing it can be secured until after the war or at least until Bill lets 
loose of the dye stuff. As Togo says “what to do.” Why we'll have 
to go back to porcelain teeth with pink porcelain gums. Thank heav- 
ens making teeth is not one of the things exclusively “Made in Ger- 
many. When it comes to artificial teeth your Uncle Sam is the orig- 
inal whole show with the dog under the wagon. 

Years ago we ground gum teeth on a foot lathe; ground them thin 
‘over the bumps, so you could almost read through them and the 
joints so nicely matched that rubber even under pressure was excluded. 
Guess we can do it again and a lot easier with the electric lathe. 

Going back to the old gum teeth would be a blessing in many 
cases. We have gotten so used to using plain teeth that we put, them 
in everywhere whether they are indicated or not, even in the case oi 
the party who has a smile that shows everything but her adenoids. 








The Michigan Dental Journal is the name of a new publication 
issued by the First District Dental Society of Detroit, Michigan. It 
takes the place of the Bulletin, which was an eight-page affair and 
devoted mostly to the business end of the society doings. A corps 
of editors, with Dr. B. R. East at the head, give a good account of 
themselves. We had four years’ experience in editing The Dental 
Dispensary Record, but it was too successful and because it made its 
own way, no one thought it necessary to get a subscriber or a dollar’s 
worth of advertising; it got to the point when the men most interested 
in its success had to give up the burden of its publication or get out 
of dentistry. Here’s hoping that the Michigan Journal gets the sup- 
port it deserves and everyone helps to make the editor’s burden 
lighter. 
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The manufacturers of toilet preparations are peeved at the gov- 
ernment tax and using strenuous efforts to have the same repealed at 
the coming meeting of Congress. Mr. Claud Kitchin, of the House 
of Representatives, is helping to bring about this end. If you are in- 
terested in this proposition, you can get in the band wagon by ad- 
dressing this gentleman at Washington, D. C., or your local representa- 
tive will look after the matter. 





We sincerely congratulate our esteemed contemporary, Shikwa 
Gakuho, published at Tokyo, Japan, on having reached the twentieth 
year of publication. The December issue was the anniversary num- 
ber and contained a numbér of prize essays besides pictures of Drs. 
Edward Kirk, J. Sims Wallace and K. Goudy. Twenty years is quite 
a period of successful publication. We hope it will be with us twenty 
years hence and then twenty more. 





The Academy of Stomatology, Philadelphia, did themselves proud 
in honoring two of their members at a testimonial dinner at the 
Hotel Adelphia, Saturday evening, December 11th, at seven o'clock. 
Drs. Edwin T. Darby and Simeon H. Guilford were the guests of honor 
and the banquet was in recognition of their having completed fifty 
years of distinguished service in the dental profession. Dentists were 
present from many points of the compass. Chicago, Syracuse, New 
York, Washington and Rochester were among the number. A silver 
loving cup was presented to both Drs. Darby and Guilford as a small 
appreciation of the honor and esteem in which they are held by their 
immediate associates. 





Dr. J. F. Biddle, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed as dentist 
on the staff of Mercy Hospital in his city. Dr. Biddle is an ideal ap- 
pointee and it is up to the dentists in other cities to secure such ap- 
pointments for members of the dental profession. 





The K. O. M. post-graduate dental course, which, in other words, 
means the annual meeting of the states of Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri, will take place at Kansas City, Mo., March 20-26, 1916. There will 
be a week of solid lectures by Drs. M. L. Rhein, C. N. Johnson, Richard 
Reithmuller, Weston A. Price, Forrest H. Orton, Thomas P. Hinman, 
J. P. Buckley and others. A clinic and also an exhibit of manufac- 
turers round out a complete dental meeting. It costs five dollars for 
the course of one week and with the talent back of it both 
in the lecture field and the business end, promises to be one of the 
biggest meetings of the year. 





The fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Ohio State Dental Society 
was held at Columbus, Ohio, December 7th, 8th, 9th, roth. In response 
to an elaborate program and the unveiling of the American Miller 
Memorial, the attendance was unusually large, some 1,500 dentists were 
at the four-day session. While the big Memorial Hall was filled at 
all times viewing a most excellent manufacturer’s exhibit, the seating 
capacity at the Christian Science Temple, where the papers were pre- 
sented, was taxed to the utmost. 

Reading a paper before a large and attentive audience is always 
an inspiration and this was no exception. 

“A better individual dentist” was the slogan of the meeting and 
lto judge by the close attention to both papers and clinics, this will 
be an accomplished fact. The whole meeting was distinctly high-class 
and one of the best the writer ever attended. 
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The following appeared in a recent issue of the Quincy, IIl., Daily 


Herald: 
CALLAHAN AND EMMY. 


Two Quincy citizens got hold of the program of the dental so- 
ciety’s convention now in the city and hied themselves to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to hear the speeches. It was a choice bit of scandal 
they were after hearing, for didn’t the program give as the subject 
of Dr. F. A. Lane, of Macomb, “Questions and Answers Concerning 
My Experience With Emetine and Alcresta?” 

“Some dolls, Emmy and Allie, I'll bet,” cogitated one of the lay- 
men. “I can’t afford to miss those experiences ?” 

“If we only stay. long enough,” said the other, “we can hear that 
speech on Filling Root Canals a la Callahan.’ I used to know Cal- 
lahan and, believe me, Mike was some dirt slinger. He went to work 
in Panama and they say he was the best little canal filler on the 
isthmus.” 

There are several other subjects which the dentists will discuss 
which might be equally interesting to the laymen. How’d you like to 
know the “Method of adding to Steele’s Facings at Gingival So It Will 
Slide on Backing?” That’s one subject for discussion tomorrow, but 
where Gingival is, or why Steele should have to face it or slide on 
it the ordinary mortal can only guess. It sounds like a battle at the 
Dardanelles. | 

In case you want to know about the “Diagnosis and Prognosis 
of Malocclusion,” you’re too late. They talked about that yesterday. 
However, you can possibly get in in time to hear about “Somnoform 
Analgesia” and the “Manipulation of De Trey’s Porcelain,” which 
probably refers to the way somebody plays the piano. 

The dentists are in town. They are an educated, progressive lot 
of men and they show their calibre by the very discussions that sound 
so funny to the laymen. Quincy bids them welcome and assures them 
that, though she doesn’t know what they are talking about, she is 
sure it is for the greatest happiness of mankind. 





New Haven, Connecticut is to have a public school dental clinic 
operated under the supervision of the Board of Health, during the 
coming year. For the past few years the New Haven Dental Asso- 
ciation has been active in trying to bring this about, and during the 
year just closed the society maintained a clinic and supported it by 
private subscriptions, having an operator and an oral hygienist in at- 
tendance during school hours. The work was so successful that the 
city has taken it under its control. The dentist in charge has been 
selected from a number who presented themselves to the Civil Ser- 
vice examiners. The latter were guided in their work by dentists, 
and the following is the scale of marking employed: 


Practical Experience and Fitness......... 40% 
General Education and Scientific Training.. 25% 
TGGRMAGEL. TAOWIIINE: ooo oc cccccsecccescene 30% 
Recommendations for Fitness............. 5% 


This is probably one of the first cases in which a dentist has been 
put under the civil service system, but the charter provides that all 
appointments to office must be made in that way. Dr. Edward S. 
Gaylord, former president of the National Dentist Association; Dr. 
Elwyn R. Bryant, who has during the past month been appointed to 
the staff of the New Haven Hospital, and Dr. Morton J. Loeb, presi- 
dent of the New Haven Dental Association, are the members of the 
committee who have had the work in charge. 
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We have lately heard a lot about munitions of war and how most 
everything from beans to copper wire was increased in price as a 
result. The drug trade is demoralized and the weekly wholesale price 
list is scanned with deeper interest by the corner druggist than the 
best seller in fiction. Naturally, when you think of munitions of war, 
it is guns and ammunition. We know cotton is a real munition. 
Someone said that every time they fired a big gun, it meant over six 
hundred pounds of cotton, and I haven’t heard it disputed, so it will 
have to stand. But here is a list of munitions contained in a cargo 
Leaving an American harbor and everything, except the first seven 
items, are necessities of peace. T'wenty-two thousand four hundred 
and twenty-three cases empty shells; 792 cases cartridge cases; I, 
cases cartridges; 30 cases steel gun barrels; 2,759 cases fuses; one 
case rifles; 23 cases bayonets; 2,038 pieces steel; 114 cases forgings; 
2,860 pieces forgings ; 93 barrels brass blanks; 70 barrels nickel blanks ; 
488 bundles steel! ; 64 brass tubes; 2,144 pigs lead; 11,580 copper ingots ; 
730 cases brass disks; 985 cases brass rods; 272 copper tubes; 2, 
bars copper; 3,556 reels barbed wire; 402 cases sheet brass; 33,360 
plates spelter; 350 bundles wire rope; 82 aeroplanes; 93 automobiles; 
i478 rubber tires; 490 cases harness; 214 cases rubber boots; 2,757 
barrels lubricating oil. 

Even porcelain teeth would come in the list, as thousands of plates 
are made for the soldiers before entering and even while on duty. 
Dr. Jessen, in an article appearing in this magazine some time past, 
told of the number of artificial dentures constructed for the soldiers 
at the Strassburg School Dispensary. The same is true of every na- 
tion in the field. The dentist is an essential in modern warfare and 
he is making good in the operative and mechanical field as well as 
surgical technique. 





In making the awards for the million dollar contest a serious error 
was cominitted in misspelling the name of the gentleman receiving 
second prize. The name as printed was “Maurice S. Williams, New 
York.” This is another gentleman entirely. The prize winner’s name 
is Dr. Maurice William and he lives in Brooklyn. This is a differ- 
ence of two s’s and the place of residence. We wish to apologize to 
this gentleman and assure him the mistake was unintentional. He 
has been very nice about the matter and asks us to send the award 
of fifteen dollars to the credit of a School Dental Clinic in Brooklyn. 
We find very few men who are sufficiently interested in mouth hy- 
giene to have it affect their pocketbook fifteen dollars’ worth, and 
we take off our hat to Dr, Maurice William as a man after our own 
heart. 





The need of the dentist and dental services is cropping out in 
unexpected places during the war in Europe. Two employees of 
Messrs. Vickers were recently summoned before the Munitions Board 
ai Caxton Hail (England) for infringing the Munitions Act. One 
of the men was charged with having lost 173 hours’ time during twelve 
weeks. His excuse was that he had been suffering from toothache, but 
had not reported the matter, prefering to do his best under the cir- 
cumstances. The man was fined one pound and the President in pass- 
ing sentence said that while they all sympathized with him in his 
toothache, he shculd have reported the cause of his indisposition, so 
that he could have obtained relief. No report was given as to the 
condition of the man’s mouth. It looks as though it was up to the 
Messrs. Vickers to provide dental inspection and relief for their em- 
iployees. The industrial dental dispensary is an essential in any well- 
conducted manufacturing plant that is working to the highest efficiency 
and in the near future this is to become an established fact. 
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A stranger embarked from a 
train at a hustling town in the 
West, and met a man who looked 
like a native. “Pardon me,” said 
the stranger, “are you a resident 
of this town?” “Yes, sir,” was 
the ready rejoinder; “been here 
something like fifty years. What 
can I do for you?” “I am look- 
ing for a criminal lawyer,” re- 
sponded the stranger; “have you 
one here?” “Well,” reflectively 
answered the native, “we think 
we have, but we can’t prove it on 
him.”—L. S. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





A farmer bought a dollar 
watch and fob. He placed it in 
what he thought was -his watch 
pocket, but it missed the pocket 
and, slipping down his leg, was 
caught on a pair of garters. He 
thought he had been robbed, but 
upon retiring he was surprised to 
find the watch resting securely 
against his garter. A look of 
astonishment spread over his 
face, as he exclaimed, “By 
George; it’s an ankle watch !”— 
S. M., Oroville, Cal. 





An Irishman was sitting in a 
station smoking, when a woman 
came in, and seating herself be- 
side him, said, “Sir, if you were 
a gentleman you would not 
smoke here.” “Mum,” he said, 
“if ye wuz a lady ye’d sit farther 
away.” Pretty soon the woman 
burst out again, “If you were my 
husband Pd’ give you poison.’ 
“Well, mum,” returned the Irish- 
man, "if you wuz me wife I’ 
take it."—A. H., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


“Here lies the body of Betsy Brin 
Who was so very pure within 
She bust the outer shell of sin 
And hatched herself a cherubim.” 
H. B., Rochester, N. Y. 





The school teacher needed a 
few plums to assist her in giving 
an object lesson and requested 
little Willie to purchase them at 
the market. “Before you pay the 
man,” she cautioned, “pinch one 
or two to see if they are ripe.” 
Willie returned with a smiling 
face and proudly deposited a bag 
of plums on the teacher’s desk. 
“Thank you, dear,” said _ the 
teacher, “did you pinch them to 
make sure they were ripe?” 
“Did I?” was the gleeful answer, 
“I pinched the whole bagful, and 
here is the ten cents.”—P. G.,, 
Newton, N. J 





First Farmhand—“‘Now what 
do you suppose that old hen is 
eatin’ them tacks for°” 

Second Farmhand—“I dunno; 
perhaps she’s goin’ to lay a car- 
pet!”—M. K., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A greenhorn servant girl, help- 
ing to serve lunch to a party of 
men playing poker, noticed some 
of them exchanging their chips 
for cash and asked the lady of 
the house what it all meant. She 
was told that the white chips 
were worth one dollar each and 
the red ones fifty cents each, etc. 
That night she stole the box of 
chips and escaped, 
a7 behind her.—C. L., Bronx, 








Two lawyers were arguing. 
“Your Honor,” said the first, 
“we have it on the highest au- 
thority that ‘all that a man hath 
will he give for his life,’ and—— 
Second lawyer, 
“Your Honor, we are _ highly 
pleased at finding what my op- 
ponent considers the highest au- 
thority. His quotation is from 
the Bible, in the Book of Job, 
and is spoken by the devil.”— 
C. M. B., Emporia, Kan. 
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